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CHESTER SOUCEK JOSEPHINE PITISAN 
World's School Nove Champion Typist World's Amateur Champion Typist 


The World’s Champion Typists 


Winners in 22nd Annual World's Typewriting Championship 
| Carnegie Hall, New York City 
For the 22nd consecutive year the World’s Typewriting Championship 
has been won on the Underwood Typewriter. 
WORLD’S TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 
George L. Hossfield, New Jersey, retains his title, at an average rate of 133 five- 
stroke words per minute for one hour—a new world’s record! 
WORLD’S AMATEUR TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 


Won by Josephine Pitisan, New York, at 117 net words per minute for thirty min- 
utes, during which time she made but g errors—an accuracy percentage of 99.9! 


at 26a 


a 


WORLD'S SCHOOL NOVICE TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 
a Won by Chester Soucek, Coraopolis High School, Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, at 
81 net words per minute for 15 minutes in competition with fifty-five other con- 
testants representing all sections of the United States and Canada. He also won 
the Governor Alfred E. Smith Trophy for speed and accuracy in typewriting. 


All W fa on the Underwood. Proof Conclusive of Preeminent Leadership 


me 


q Underwood Typewriter Company, Inc., 30 Vesey Street, New York 


| UNDERWOOD 
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A Message 
f he “Fi La 
rom the Wiring Lane” 
By Marian E. Price 
HAVE not been in a business office very - a chance to go back and pick up the things 


long—tright out of business college, a little 

over a year ago, I went into a small office 
—but I have learned a great deal during this 
short period of time. I know students and 
beginners often wonder just what the young 
people of today are going up against when 
they enter a business office. That is my reason 
for writing this article, so that you may see 
the business world from the viewpoint of a 
young twenty-three year old girl, whose ex- 
perience in it is a little more than one year. 
I hope by the help of these experiences and 
suggestions that you will step into the work 
knowing some of the things that I did not and 
be prepared for some of the things for which 
I was not. 


Preparation 


When a young man or woman starts out to 
equip himself or herself for the business field 
the questions usually arise: “What must | 
know?” “What will the business man of to 
day expect of me?” These and many more 
are questions that cannot be definitely an- 
swered, and it is a jump in the dark whatever 
you decide upon and wherever you go. I found 
it so and many others before me have found 
the same thing. 

Let me say that you cannot spend too much 
time in preparing yourself in the right way 
for one of the millions of positions that must 
be filled by stenographers, bookkeepers, and 
office clerks. Whether it be in high school, 
business college, or elsewhere, it is up to you 
to get the most you can out of your prepara- 
tion now, for some day you will wish you had 


that you slipped leisurely over once without a 
thought that you would ever need again 


Job Hunting 


who is looking for work gets 
thrills, or it may be shocks, 
called “Job Hunting.” 
I tried a great many things and found out a 
great deal more 3ut what is more thrilling 
than to be told, “Yes, we can use you.” I 
suppose those words always carry a little thrill, 
no matter how often you hear them. But on 
the other hand, what is more shocking to one’s 
nerves than to be told, “You don’t seem to fit 
the position we have open.” Or what is sadder 
than, “Sorry, but we have found someone for 
the position which we had open.” Just when 


The person 
the greatest of 
out of the occupation 


you had made up your mind that you knew 
about everything that was worth knowing, 
and then not to fill the bill! Yes, it is rather 


pitiful, and sometimes it hurts, but we all get 
over it. It doesn’t make any difference what 
profession you enter, there is always the door 
of “Job-Hunting” to pass *srough before you 
can start to travel. Some _ re very fortunate 
and have kind relatives and friends to give 
them a ticket, and they pass through very 
easily, but the rest of us sometimes find the 
way a little difficult 

Experience is an obstacle that it is some- 
times hard to push aside. Some firms have 
their minds fixed on getting “experienced” 
help. That is all well and good. It is usually 
a great advantage to a business man to take 
a person in his office who knows something 
of the business. Some of them just naturally 
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fit in and the ball immediately starts rolling 
again; you would never know there had been 
a change. But some may not be so fortunate 
in their experienced help. The person who 
knows something of the work may want to 
do everything the way he has always been 
doing it, and nothing can turn him aside from 
his old ways. This is one reason why some 
business men prefer beginners. 


Making Application 


There are two things which a beginner 
should bring before the mind of the one with 
whom he is dealing. First, he should state 
definitely that he is willing to learn, and to 
learn it the employer’s way; the second is to 
let the employer know he is not afraid to work. 
If you can convince your prospective em- 
ployer that you are willing to learn and willing 
to work, and can prove it to him, he will realize 
that you are probably the one he is looking for 
and decide in your favor, or at least give you 
a trial. 

There are many ways of getting a position. 
If one does not work, try another. Many 
schools supply their students with positions. 
Perhaps the most common means is the news- 
paper advertisement. Some may not adver- 
tise, but may be planning to make a change 
soon. Step up and ask to be considered when 
they are ready for more help or to make a 
change. If you try the newspapers, there may 
be hundreds answering the same ad. Be dif- 
ferent, but be yourself. Don’t pretend to be 
what you are not. Most newspaper ads must 
be answered by letter. Make your letter in- 
teresting. You have something to sell, and 
do not be afraid to let anyone know what you 
have. It is not necessary to brag or boast of 
what you can do, but do not neglect to state 
the facts regarding your ability. 


The Personal Interview 


After the letter of application, if you are 
considered, you will be given a personal inter- 
view. Here is where you should make your 
best effort. Let me give you a few points. 
Look at the person before you, don’t gaze at 
the ceiling or look out of the window, while 
he is talking to you. Be patient; don’t fidget 
around or think .f a hundred and one other 
things. Give him your attention. Should he 
ask you to take a letter, or do a little typing, 
don’t get excited or nervous. Remember he 
may be just as nervous as you are, and some- 
times a great deal more so. 

If you can do bookkeeping, tell him so. If 
you can’t, say so. Don’t pretend that you can 
do a thing when you know that you can not. 
If you do, there may come a day when you will 
wish you had been honest to yourself and to the 
one whe hired you. This isn’t mere philosophy ! 
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Perhaps, he may want time to consider you 
(in all probability he will not hire you right 
away); so try and arrange to have him let 
you know within a certain time. Don’t give 
him all the time in the world, for he may 
forget you. When he has business in his 
office, he meets his appointments promptly, and 
he will be glad to consider you promptly, if 
you so desire. In some instances, he has per- 
haps already decided that he cannot use you 
and will put you off with “I'll let you know 
sometime soon.” Such is the case many times 
when the individual does not want to come 
right out and say “We can’t use you.” 


**Landing the Job” 


I did not get the first position I went after, 
but I learned a great deal. When I got there, 
I did not want it very much, and I was put 
off till several others were interviewed. Then 
the manager said he would let me know. |! 
never heard from him. Some may be more 
prompt and have the courtesy to notify you 
of their decision. Maybe this man thought 
I was not worth notifying. My second ex- 
perience was more successful. It was a part- 
nership enterprise that was just starting. One 
partner had to speak to the other, and he was 
to let me know soon. He made a definite 
appointment with me, and he kept it, too. The 
result was I got the job. Of course I do not 
suppose that got me the position, but neverthe- 
less I did not sit and dream a week or two 
before I found out whether I should get it 
or not. You may not be successful the first 
or the second time, but there are many who 
are looking for even such as you, and you are 
sure to get in somewhere along the line if you 
have the necessary qualifications. 


Going to Work 


After you have a good business training 
and have found the right kind of job, there is 
only one thing left for you to do and that is 
to get to work. By that I mean you must be 
able to suit yourself to the position which you 
must fill and to the environment around you. 
There may be things asked you that you have 
never heard before; there may be instruments 
used that you have never seen before, but it 
is up to you to find out about these things and 
make good. A business school cannot teach 
you everything. Neither can a mere office 
worker tell you everything there is to know. 


Use Initiative 


Your work may require billing. I have often 
thought that I should like to make out bills, 
such as I made out in my preparatory training, 
but my position does not require it. If you 
have never made out a bill and it is required 
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of you, try to find an old one and use that as 
a pattern. Make a style of your own from 
the pattern, if there is not a special bill used. 

In every office there are always many im- 
portant papers to be filed away, to be kept for 
future use. If it is your duty to see to this, 
file them in such a way that you will know 
where to get them when they are needed. When 
[ first went to work I had practically no know!l- 
edge of filing. I knew what the word meant, 
that was about all. I soon found out what was 
expected of me, but to this day I have not 
been able to work out a good filing system— 
such as would be best adapted for use in 
our office. 

Your problem may be something else, but 
mine is filing, that I must work out to a solution. 

The stenographer or secretary of course will 
be called upon for dictation. When I took my 
first letter, I 
remember I 
thought it funny 
that I had to sit 
at the slide of 
the desk. I had 
really taken no 
thought about 
this before. I 
suppose I took 
it for granted 
that I should be 
placed at a sep- 
arate table like 
the one I had 
used at school. 


HIS AMUHATANTT wi amr 


Ask Him to 
Repeat 


You may have 
trouble in un- 
derstanding your 
dictator. Do not 
be afraid to ask 
him to say it 
overagain. Once 
he knows that 
he is hard to 
understand, he 
will be more 
careful how he 
dictates. If you 
guess at what 
he says, you may 
guess wrong, 
and then who is 
to blame? Be 
sure you have 
it right. I regret to say that 
from whom I take dictation has no teeth 
on the one side of his mouth. Whether 
this is the reason I cannot understand him 
at times and it is always hard for me to 


the man 
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detect what he is saying, I do not know, but 
he very considerately admits that that is the 
reason. 

The adding machine, typewriter, or any other 
office appliances which you are expected to 
use, should be carefully studied. Take care 
of them. This is important. Your employer 
will expect you to use them carefully. He is 
not buying a new one every day. They are 
made to use for many years. Do not leave 
your typewriter uncovered at night, nor let the 
type get dirty. If you have nothing to clean 
it with, a common pin will serve the purpose. 


Make People Glad You Are Around 


Then, last of all, apply your own personal 
self. Take an inventory of yourself and find 
out just what is lacking in you that would be 
an asset to your 
office. Deter- 
mine just what 
else you can do 
to help the busi- 
ness along. Be 
friendly to all 
If possible, when 
visitors or cus- 
tomers come in, 
address them by 
their names. 
They will feel 
at home if you 
do. Make them 
welcome and 
they will be glad 
to do business 
with you. 

Be dignified in 
your dress. 

Do not be a 
slouch, nor 
should you wear 
finery, as if you 
were appearing 
at a coming-out 
party. Good sen- 
sible business 
clothes will win 
the favor of 
everyone. 

Don't be stin- 
gy with your 
smiles! Every- 
body likes to see 
a person happy. 
The boss) may 
have a grouch 
on. That is Ais business, but you are being 
paid to be happy, and don’t disappoint him! 
Make the office your home, put enthusiasm into 
your work, be happy, and everybody will be 
glad to have you around. 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


Missouri 


Arthur D. Tousley, Princeton 
High School, Princeton 

Harold R. Crows, Palmyra 
High School, Palmyra 

Sister 8. M. Athanasia, 85. 
Peter and Paul School, 
St. Louls 

Sister M. Petrine, St. Francis 
Borgia Commercial High 
School, Washington 


Nebraska 


Mary Uh! Collins, North High 
School, Omaha 


New Jersey 


Lulu M. Wagemaker, Grover 
Cleveland High School, 
Caldwell 

Sister M. Athanasia, St. 
Peter's School, Newark 

Ida M. Sherwood, Passaic 
High School, Passaic 

Sister Mary Rita, St. Mary's 
High School, South 
Amboy 

Sister M. Bertille, Immacu 
late Conception High 
School, Trenton 

Florence A. Olcott, The Solvay 
Schools, Solvay 

Sister M. Withelmina, St. 
Joseph's School, Union 
City 


New York 


M. Landon, Oyster Bay High 
School, Oyster Bay, Long 
Island 

Marian P. Jacka, Lansing- 
burgh High School, Troy 

Martha J. Baldwin, White 
Plains High School, 
White Plains 

Sisters of St. Agnes, Sacred 
Heart High School, 
Yonkers 


North Dakota 


Sister Corda, St. Mary's High 
School, Bismarck, North 
Dakota 

Lois H. Wolff, Devils Lake 
High School, Devils Lake 

Ella G. Helland, Grafton High 
School, Grafton 


Ohio 


Sister M. Redempta, Immacu- 
late Conception School, 
Celina 

Marian E. Young, Brooklyn 
Heights High School, 
Cleveland 

Sister Mary Vincenta, St. 
Boniface’s School, Cleve- 
land 

Sister M. Marguerite, St. 
Francis School, Cleveland 

Sister Ann Gertrude, Sisters 
of St. Dominic, Cleveland 

Sister M. Norbert, Sisters of 
St. Francis, Cleveland 

Sisters of St. Agnes, Deflance 


(Continued from the January issue) 


Louise Darst, Short High 
School, Euclid Village 

Sister M. Sixta, Glandorf 
Village, Glandorf 

Sister M. Francella, St. 
Peter's High School, 
Mansfield 

Mrs. Airce Reed, Senior High 
School, Mansfield 

Lena M. Cutright, Glenwood 
High School, New Boston 

Sister M. Engelbertha, 588. 
Peter and Paul High 
School, Ottawa 

Sister M. Adelinda, St. 
Joseph High School, 
Wapakoneta 


Oregon 


Esther Gardner, Portland High 
School, Portland 


Pennsylvania 


Sister M. Areta, St. Lawrence 
School, Catasauqua 

Kathleen Van Woert, Donora 
High School, Donora 

E. ¥F. Keller, John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg 

Sister Mary Norberta, 5t. 
Mary's School, Manayunk. 
Philadelphia 

W. Jerome Lanning, Florence 
E. Ernst, Rose Fesenbek, 
Elizabeth Jackaway, 
Miriam Kimball, L. Olive 
Masland, Jean Melick, 
Marie V. White, and 
Florence C. Wyman, 
Peirce School, Phila- 
delphia 

Sister M. Victorine, St. Leo's 
Commercial School, 
Tacony, Philadelphia 

Alice F. Aten, Dormont High 
School, Pittsburgh 

Sister J. Frances, St. Au- 
gustine School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Mary C. Steltzer, Ridgway 
High School, Ridgway 

M. A. Giegerich, Sharon 
High School, Sharon 

Gladys E. Brooks, Troy High 
School, Troy 


Rhode Island 


Sister M. Frances Alice, Holy 
Trinity School, Central 
Falls 

Brother Guillaum and Brother 
Romeo, Mt. St. Charles 
Academy, Woonsocket 

Eéwin B. Hill, School of 
Commercial Sciences, 
Woonsocket 


Tennessee 


Sister M. Lina, St. Mary's 
School, Memphis 


Vermont 


Laura Lamarre, Bellows Falls 
High School, Bellows 
Falls 

Vera Drew. Senior High 
School, Bennington 


Ruth Henderson, Burlington 
High School, Burlington 

Rita Romani, Hardwick 
Academy, Hardwick 


W ashing ton 


Colfax High School, Colfax 
Hilda Mesick, Coulee High 
School, Coulee City 
Marian Cooper, Omak High 

Omak 


School, 

Edith L. Pelton, Seattle High 
School, Seattle 

Sophie Coyne, Vashon High 
School, Vashon 

Miss 0. G. L. Jacobson, 
Andrew Johnson High 
School, Winlock 


West Virginia 


William E. Smith, Davis and 


Elkins College, Elkins 
Loretta Miltenberger, Pied- 
mont High School, 

Piedmont 

Ward C. Elliott, Elliott 
Commercial School, 
Wheeling 


Wisconsin 


La Vera E. Schiey, Amery 
High School, Amery 

A. Jordan, Ashland High 
School, Ashland 


M. Barts, Algoma High 
Algoma 


Irma Barkhausen, Beaver Dam 
High School, Beaver Dam 

Wardena C. Berray, Clinton 
High School, Clinton 

Ruth M. Costello, Colby High 
School, Colby 

Catherine Frederickson, Hur 
ley High School, Hurley 

Mary E. Lethrop, Central 
High School, Madison 

Mabel Siewert, Mauston High 
School, Mauston 

Mrs. Dodge and Miss 
Schroeter, Badger State 
College, Milwaukee 

Sister Mary Wilberta, St. 
Francis Commercial 
School, Milwaukee 

Sister M. Laurian, St. John's 
Cathedral High School, 
Milwaukee 

Sister Mary Juliana, School 
Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Milwaukee 

Marie A. Doerfer, Monroe 
Senior High School, 
Monroe 


Edith M. Flinn, South Mil- 


Gertrude C. Knudsen, Wau- 
paca High School, 
Waupaca 

Harriet Kimball, Senior High 
School, Wauwatosa 


Alabama 


L. Brownfield, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo 


100 Per Cent Subscription Clubs—Season 1927-28 


Alaska 


Carolyn Burgess, High School 
Petersburg 


Arizona 


Louella C. Swedberg, High 
School, Miami 


California 


B. Taylor, Margarita Black 
Union High School, 
Atascadero 

F. J. Rose, Chico Business 
College, Chico 

Frances V. Miller, Pierce 
Joint Union High 
School, College City 

Glen D. Wight, Corona High 
School, Corona 

Catherine P. Fawutt, Union 
High School, Dinuba 

Mrs. Hilde F. Dawson, Dixon 
High School, Dixon 

Alice Marsh, Esparto Union 
High School, Esparte 

Mrs. Zetta C. Walmsley. 
Esparto Union High 
School, Esparto 

Sister M. Matilda, St. 
Alphonsus’ School, 
Fresno 

Josephine Hopkins, Holly- 


Marion Prather, High School, 
Lakeport 

L. Morris, Antelope Valley 
Joint Union High School, 
Lancaster 

W. M. Scott, Livingston High 
School, Livingston 

W. L. Keep and Cree T. 
Work, Sierra Valley Joint 
Union High School, 
Loyalton 

Flora M. Wilson, Merced 
Union High School, 
Merced 

0. E. Brown, Orestimba 
Union High School, 
Newman 

Ethel C. Sawyer, Riverside 
Business College, River- 
side 

Florence Abegglen, Ida Jen- 
nings, F. J. Pribble, 
Florence Richards, and 
Mae J. Shannon, Pribble 
School of Business, 


Sacramento 

Georgia C. Amsden, State 
Teachers College, San 
Diego 


Maude W. Henders, Sanger 
Union High School, 
Sanger 

D. J. Mork, San Jose Senior 
High School, San Jose 

Edith E. Snypp, Analy Union 
High School, Sebastopa! 

Mrs. Maidie G. Thomson, 
Glenn County High 
School, Willows 


(Continued on page 271) 
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Abraham Lincoln 


Patriot, Statesman and Humanitarian 


By A. S. Hannaford, in ‘‘ National Union Topics” 
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Eighth Radio Shorthand Contest 











OR the eighth time the New York City 
IK Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association 

conducted a Radio Shorthand Contest 
for the benefit of students, teachers, and ste- 
nographers in New York and the surrounding 
district. November 14 Dr. Edward J. 
McNamara, principal of the High School of 
Commerce, New York, addressed the radio 
audience, announcing the contest and endorsing 
it in the highest terms. Dr. McNamara was 
also on hand on the twenty-eighth and made 
the presentations of gold medals won in the 
various events. President Thomas G. O’Brien, 
of the Association, also spoke over the air, 
congratulating the winners and assuring his 
hearers of further contests of this nature. 

As in several contests past, Mr. Charles 
Lee Swem was the dictator—therefore no com- 
plaint whatever upon the clearness of the.dic- 
tion and enunciation! Proof of its correctness 
is found in the number of papers which were 
error-proof. 

The committee spent many hours checking 
and rechecking the papers that were submitted 
to determine the winners. 

The accompanying photograph furnished by 
the New York City Municipal Broadcasting Sta- 
tion WNYC shows the awarding of the prizes. 
Seated, from left to right are: Arthur Kahn, 
of North Bergen, New Jersey, winner of the 
stenographers outside New York City class. 
Miss Cecelia Pearl, winner of the students 
outside New York City class. (She is a stu- 
dent at the Yonkers High School of Com- 
merce.) Miss Beatrice Brown, of the Bush- 











wick High School, who won the New York 
City students’ medal. Herman Lauter, a ste 
nographer in the District Attorney’s office, 
New York, who carried off the prize for 
stenographers resident in New York. Stand 
ing, left to right—A. A. Bowle, manager of 
the contest; Thomas G. O’Brien, president of 
Drake Schools, New York, and head of the 
New York City Gregg Shorthand Teachers 
Association; and Dr. Edward J. McNamara, 
president of the Commercial Education As- 
sociation and principal of the High School of 
Commerce. 

The winners of the teachers resident and 
non-resident in New York City were Miss 
Bitha Craig, Katharine Gibbs School, and 
Miss Miriam Yarmall, South Amboy, New 
Jersey, High School. The medal for the 
longest distance from Station WNYC was 
awarded to Mrs. Doris Soule Leavitt, a teacher 
in the Lawrence High School at Fairfield, 
Maine. 

It is interesting to know that public and 
private schools were represented from the five 
boroughs of New York, from Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Washington, D. C., 
Massachusetts, and Maine. Our congratula 
tions are extended to the winners of the medals 
as well as to all those who sent in qualifying 
transcripts to whom were awarded special 
certificates. 

The speeds dictated in this contest were 80, 
100, and 120 words a minute, the first two on 
business letter material, the third on solid 
literary matter. 
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Debunking the Business Letter 


By E. Lillian Hutchinson 


NE can scarcely pick up a magazine 

or a newspaper today which does not 

contain some article or advertisement 
which indicates the efficient trail of the statis- 
tician, who informs us how many times around 
the earth the chewing gum which the United 
States manufactures each year would reach if 
the pieces could be laid end to end in a solid 
line; or how many tons of force are expended 
daily by the useless pounding of spiked wooden 
heels on cement sidewalks. But where is the 
statistician who has computed the tons of sta- 
tionery consumed, the pencils worn out, the 
typewriters reduced in longevity—to say noth- 
ing of the waste of human effort and time— 
caused by the constant repetition of the numer- 
ous outworn, valueless, meaningless phrases 
which unimaginative—and, yes, lazy-minded— 
correspondents use day after day in their 
letters? 

If you are not already doing so, some day 
you will be writing letters without dictation. 
That should be the aim of every efficient ste- 
nographer! You may even be dictating to a 
stenographer of your own! Then, especially, 
you will want to avoid these hackneyed, de- 
funct expressions. They may be divided into 
three classes: 


1. Expressions which are survivals of a more 


leisurely business era 

2. Misused words 

3. Words and phrases that are absolutely meaningless 
—just “bunk.” 


Let us examine some of the most common 
of each group and see what can be substi- 
tuted for them, to give letters more freshness 
and vigor. 


Survivals from Early Days 


It was natural when all correspondence was 
done with a fiourish—with more respect to the 
niceties of life—that the courtly business man 
should refer to a letter as an “epistle,” or an 
“esteemed favor,” and should call himself an 
“obedient servant.” But in our present efficient, 
self-reliant age who will admit that he is 
anybody’s servant? To use the language that 
was appropriate then is as incongruous as 
powdered wigs and velvet knickerbockers 
would be in the modern office. 

What are some of these survivals? 

“Permit me to say.” Now you don’t ask your 
reader for his permission to speak, do you— 
really? Well, then, let’s go ahead and say 
what’s to be said, waiving preliminaries 


This is surely a stilted sur 
It can be omitted 


“And oblige.” 
vival of the olden days. 
without any loss. 

“Beg to state.” It is true that reports say 
that begging is a profitable business, but few 
business men would wish to be classed with 
professional beggars. Judging from the num 
ber of times they use this three-letter word, 
however, one would think they admitted their 
profession. Therefore, drop this word and 
use the one you really mean—or, better, phrase 
your sentence anew. 

“State.” This word is far too formal to 
use in place of “say.” Say “say,” if you mean it 


Those Misused Words 


To this group belong those words and phrases 
which are used in an entirely wrong or de- 
rived sense. Accurate diction demands that 
they be replaced by the words that say what 
you mean. 

Here are some of the worst offenders: 

“Advise.” This is the prince among them 
all. “Advise” means primarily to give advice 
or counsel. If you mean “inform,” why not 
go ahead and give the information without 
telling your reader that’s what you're about 
to do? 

“Proposition.” This is an illustration of 
business slang. It means almost anything— 
or nothing. Be more definite. Call the sub- 
ject what it really is, whether automobile parts 
or life insurance. 

“Kind.” As used in the ordinary business 
letter this word is senseless. An order is not 
kind, nor is a letter of complaint intended to 
be kind. 

“As per.” 
—English and Latin. 
Saxon. 

“Favor.” This word was mentioned previ- 
ously in connection with old-time words, but 
its commonness justifies a further comment 
upon it. The original and proper meaning of 
“favor” is kindness granted. To extend this 
meaning, as a form of commercial civility, 
to include all letters, is silly. “Kind favor” 
is doubly meaningless 

“Same.” To use this word as a pronoun is 
very poor taste. Substitute the exact word 
meant, as “order,” “letter,” etc. 

“Thanking you in advance.” There are three 
very good reasons why you should avoid this 
expression. First, it is difficult to thank a 
person for something that has not yet been 
done; second, it is assuming that the reader 


This phrase mixes two languages 
Substitute all Anglo- 
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is going to do just what you request without 
question, and is most discourteous; third, it 
seems to attempt to aveid writing another 
letter at the proper time, which is a sign of 
laziness or lack of appreciation, or the desire 
to save postage. Is not any one of these 
reasons sufficient to make you avoid this 
phrase? 


Lastly—the Bunk! 


These empty phrases are the most ridiculous 
of all, for most of them mean absolutely 
nothing. The best treatment is to eliminate 
them entirely, for, like the people on Koko’s 
list in “The Mikado,” they never would be 
missed! The following are the most exas- 
perating : 

“Contents duly noted.” It is to be expected 
that you have read a letter before you reply 
to it. Why say so? 

“This letter is to inform you,” or “For the 
purpose of asking that.” The purpose of a 
letter should be perfectly clear from its general 
tone and expression. It should not be necessary 
to label your aim. 

“In reply wish to state that,” or “For your 
information, wish to state that.” Again, go 
ahead and say it. ‘Nuf said! 

“Assuring you of our prompt attention.” “At 
any early date.” “At the earliest possible 
moment.” These are all weak and time-worn 
ways of assuring the reader that you employ 
peppy business methods. 

“At your earliest convenience.” In the first 
place, this phrase is insincere. You want the 
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recipient to attend to the matter under dis- 
cussion promptly and in a businesslike manner, 
not when it is convenient to him. In the next 
place everyone has forgotten what this phrase 
really means—it is lifeless. 

“Please find attached hereto.” How many 
things are wrong in this picture? First, why 
tell your reader to “find” something. He won't 
have to look very far for the enclosure! Next, 
“hereto” is absolutely unnecessary. If any- 
thing is attached it must be attached to some- 
thing. Finally, why say “attached”? “Is” is 
simpler. 


Caution—Use Tact! 


Those stenographers who may feel hesitant 
about tampering with dictated material will 
be encouraged to know there are very few 
dictators who do not actually appreciate gen- 
uine improvements in their letters. But, natu- 
rally, such changes must be made with tact 
and discrimination. It is not necessary to 
march up to your dictator and say, “Mr. 
Schwartz, I find some poor expressions in 
your letters. I shall substitute some desirable 
ones for them.” Just go ahead and do this 
quietly and it will be appreciated. 

Occasionally, of course, one encounters the 
type whose ego will not allow any variation 
in the outpourings of his dictating soul. Well, 
in that case, go ahead and give him all the 
“beg to state’s,” “contents duly noted’s,” etc., 
he wishes—but make your mental reservation 
about what you will do when you come to 
dictating letters. 








to them. 





A Tribute to Shorthand 


HORTHAND is one of the most useful of the technical business sub- 
~ jects. For girls it offers one of the very best means of securing con- 

nection with a business house. The work is congenial and remunerative, 
and the service of stenographers is in great demand. It frequently leads 
to secretarial or other executive positions. Its promotional possibilities are 
well recognized. For boys it often opens the door to a close connection with 
important executives who are not only in a position to make promotions 
when merit is recognized, but to whose advantage it is to make such pro- 
motions. While there may not be so many boys as there are girls in steno- 
graphic work, it is fairly certain that young men who have superior ability 
in this line will find exceptional business opportunities immediately available 


—From “Courses of Study in Commercial Education” 
(1923) Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
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he “PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 


225 North Wabash Ave., pl 


Concentration and Speed Practice 


INCE you have completed the Manual, 

you are doubtless wondering what your 

next step should be. If you have the 
proper knowledge of the theory, your actual 
writing speed, on not too difficult matter, should 
be from sixty to seventy words a minute. 
You may have a greater speed than this. Your 
mastery of the principles should be such that 
little difficulty will be encountered in applying 
them to new words without hesitation. If 
it is not, more review is necessary. The 
elimination of hesitation is about all there 
is to the game of speed, the elimination of 
the unnecessary. This, of course, means the 
elimination of all hesitation of any kind, either 
of mind or of hand. 

You should strive to write shorthand in 
rhythm, the same as you would typewrite or 
perform on a musical instrument. You should 
avoid writing one word hurriedly and then 
stopping between it and the next. You must 
regulate your speed so as to write along steadily, 
increasing rhythmically as the occasion de- 
mands. 

There are always those who tell you what 
you should do, in anything you undertake, but 
few can or do tell you how to do it. While 
we do not profess to prescribe a panacea, yet 
we do believe we can give you some sugges- 
tions that may be of assistance in rolling aside 
some of the boulders in your path. 

If you are in school you will be provided 
with dictation and instructed in other matters. 
We do not wish to interfere in any way with 
the routine of your school work, but if you 
can do some supplementary work, we know 
from experience that these suggestions may 
be followed to advantage. 


Marking Your Notebook 


It is unnecessary to mention that a notebook 
of good quality and proper pen and ink are 
indispensable. Do not neglect to date your 
notebook, as has been suggested while on the 


theory. Each “take” should be separated from 
the preceding one by a distinct mark of some 
sort. Some prefer to leave a blank line, but 
we believe a better plan is to make a criss- 
cross in the center of the line, or number the 
articles or letters, circling the number to make 
it stand out on the page. This sign or number 
will command attention where the eye would 
not catch the blank so readily. 
Dictation Pra@ice Builds Speea 

Speed may be gained only through consistent 
and continued, practice. It is 
necessary to have dictation in order to get the 
proper correlation of ear, mind, and hand. 
The process of copying will give the correla- 
tion of eye, mind, and hand, but, as ultimately 
what you are required to write must first come 
through the ear, this correlation is essential. 
Since the only way to learn to swim is to get 
into the water, so the only way to learn to 
write shorthand rapidly is to write from dic- 
tation. But this dictation is not all. Dictation 
is not intended to teach you the outline for 
a word, but to develop speed in the making 
of it. Therefore, a certain amount of copy 
practice must be persevered in. Copy practice 
also will develop your style. 


concentrated 


Copy Pra&ice Inculcates Accuracy 


What is this copy practice? It should be 
what we may term “sentence practice.” By this, 
we mean: take a short sentence, memorize it 
thoroughly, so that you are able to repeat it 
without having to direct your entire attention 
to the wording ; then write it in shorthand over 
and over until you have reached 90 or 100 
words a minute on it. Now take up another 
sentence and repeat the operation. 


** Carrying” 


You may feel that this memorization work 
takes too much time. It does take time, but 
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in addition to giving you the required speed 
practice, it trains the mind to retain words; 
it develops the word-carrying faculty which 
is so necessary in taking dictation. You can- 
not hope to write each word as it falls from 
the lips of the speaker, in fact, it is not wise 
to do so, for if you crowd the speaker you 
cannot understand what he is talking about, 
and if you do not comprehend the sense of 
the discourse you cannot hope to make a very 
satisfactory transcript, which is the ultimate 
test of your speed practice. 


Forcing and Refining 


After having worked on an article of about 
two hundred words, sentence by sentence, as 
suggested, write the entire article two or 
three times, as rapidly as you can. Now be- 
fore passing to the next article write it once 
in your best and most accurate shorthand. 
This leaves a beautiful, vivid picture of the 
article in your mind—a sweet taste in the 
mouth, so to speak. Practice of this kind 
should form a part of your daily routine. 

Your dictation should be fast enough to 
keep you jumping every minute; not so fast 
as to run away from you, but at no time so 
slow that you get sleepy over it. Dictation 
repeated several times on an article is good, 
but today few dictators are willing to dictate 
an article one hundred times as writers advo- 
cated years ago! 


Read and Analyze Your Notes 


After new matter has been dictated, you 
should analyze, criticize, and correct your 
notes very carefully. You will observe that 
as your speed increases, your notes will change 
decidedly. They will take on the new spring 
style, and to keep up with the styles you 
must be very observant. This can be 
done only through constantly reading 
your notes. A_ certain part of each 
day’s work should consist of reading well- 
written shorthand notes, as it is impossible 
to make good or legible notes unless the eye 
is properly trained. You may be ever so 
skilled with the pen, but if the eye is not 
trained to direct the pen, you cannot make 
good outlines speedily. 

Any outline poorly or incorrectly written 
should be mastered by writing several lines 
of it; not drawing it, but actually writing it 
as rapidly as you can without having it be- 
come distorted. In practicing the troublesome 
member, include with it the preceding and 
following outlines, for they may have been 
the proximate cause of the downfall. 

You should have a separate book in which 
to note new outlines and phrases, as well as 
some of the errors which you make in tran- 
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scribing. Do not fail to read everything you 
write, and better than reading is the actual! 
transcript on the machine. 


Don’t Sprawl 


One point we were about to neglect: In 
taking dictation be sure not to let your notes 
sprawl. Keep them well-condensed, and have 
your margins straight. If your notebook is 
one of the wide type, rule it down the middle 
The use of three-inch columns will help mak« 
compact notes and carry your hand quickly 
from line to line. 


Manua. and Mental Gymnastics 


Do not neglect some shorthand gymnastics 
as well as brain gymnastics: 

To get the hand moving, a few moments’ 
drill on the digits is very good indeed. Write 
them just as rapidly as you can, but be sure 
to make each one absolutely legible. There is 
nothing more annoying than to find in your 
notes a figure which you are unable to de 
cipher. 

To quicken the mind, take a problem in 
addition, say eight or ten numbers of four 
or five figures each. Add the columns just 
as fast as you can. It does not make much 
difference whether you add correctly or not, 
so long as you do it quickly; but, naturally, 
accuracy will not harm you at all, and we are 
sure inaccuracy will not benefit you. This 
warming up of mind and hand should precede 
each dictation period. It puts one in con- 
dition to work quickly. 

Do not let a day go by without practice 
Yes, we may say not even a holiday. If you 
are compelled to lose a day’s practice, you must 
not be discouraged when you find that you 
cannot do as well as you did the day before. 
If you are not in school, have someone dictat« 
to you each day. 


A Word to the Dictator 


The dictation should be given smoothly, not 
in a monotone, but so you can get the sense 
of the matter. If your dictator is inexperi- 
enced, the article or letter should be counted 
into groups of twenty words each (if you de 
sire the dictation to be at eighty words a 
minute) and the dictator should read a 20-word 
group every 15 seconds. If you wish the dic- 
tation to be one hundred words a minute, 
count the article into 25-word groups, and 
sO on, increasing each quarter-minute group 
at whatever rate you desire to have the dicta 
tion given. 

The phonograph may be used to good ad- 
vantage for repetition practice, but this has 
its objectionable features, the greatest of which 
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is that it causes one to concentrate too intently 
on the hearing and to follow too closely, de 
stroying the sense of the article to be repro- 


duced. 


times. 


This you must guard against at all 


Auto-Dictation 


A good plan for home practice is to take a 
newspaper or magazine and write the short- 
hand over the print as you read. This, of 
course, is copy practice, for the word is heard 
through the eye instead of through the ear. 


Canada 


G. Busch, Border Business 
Colleges, Fort Erie, 
Ontario 

Sister B. De St. Rene, Notre 
Dame de Lourdes’ Con 
vent, Sturgeon Falls, 
Ontario 

Sister C. Joseph, St. Charles’ 
School, Amberst, Nova 
Scotia 

Soeur 8t. Jean-du-Cenacle, 
Les Soeurs de lI’ Assomp 
tion, Nicolet, Quebec 


Colorado 

Hazel Wise, Alamosa High 
School, Alamosa 

E. W. Smith, Denver Public 
Schools, Denver 

Mabel Stein, Florence High 
School, Florence 

L. M. Appleby, High School, 
Fort Morgan 

Mary Winston Jones, State 
Teachers’ College, 
Greeley 

Lila Whitcomb, Senior High 
School, La Junta 

Ina Smith, Bent County High 
School, Las Animas 

Sister Mary Aquinas, St. 
Anthony's High School, 
Sterling 


Connecticut 


Jane 8. Stoll; Bridgeport 
High School, Bridgeport 

Ethel 6. Nash, Warren 
Harding High School, 
Bridgeport 

Esther G. Seuter, Killingly 
High School, Danielson 

Lydia M. Chapman, Weaver 
High School, Hartford 


4. D. Hyde, Naugatuck High 
School, Naugatuck 

8. C. Dispense, Ridgefield 
Publie School, Ridgefield 
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You can make good use of your old transcripts 

in this way, writing the shorthand in between 

the lines of your double-spaced transcripts. 
Another good plan is to take your pencil, 


without 
outlines as you read. 
will not 


the lead protruding, and trace the 


At first, possibly you 


be able to get the full benefit of your 


reading, as your powers of concentration will 
be centered on the writing, but in due time the 
writing becomes almost automatic, and you will 
be surprised how rapidly you can read and at 
the same time keep your writing in pace 


Our Annual Roll of Honor 


Continued from page 258) 


Margaret Graham, High 
School, Sharon 
Margaret Donallan, 
Hall High 
Wallingford 


Lyman 
School, 


Distri t of Columbia 


Sister M. Agnes Cecilia, 
Dominican Sisters, 
Washington 


Florida 


J. W. Cox, Hastings 
School, Hastings 

Maude E. Weeks, Miami 
High School, Miami 

Mrs. Lacille G. Bass, Talla 
hassee High School, 
Tallahassee 

Bell Tles, Bell Iles Business 
College, West Palm 
Beach 


High 


Georgia 


Kethryn H. Counts, Cedar 
town High School, 
Cedartown 


Idaho 


Rhea Soffe, Blackfoot High 
_ School, Blackfoot 

Ida B. Marsh, High School, 
Boise 

Ruth V. Martin, Council 
High School, Council 

T. L. Coultes, Lewiston High 
School, Lewiston 

H. H. Cutler, Ricks College, 


Rexburg 

W. T. Heynend, Rigby High 
School, Rigby 

L. E. Laidlaw, High School, 
Wallace 


Llinets 


Sister M. Confirma, Madonna 
High School, Aurore 


Helen Harson, West Hig! 
School, Aurora 

Edith Peterson, Reed-Custer 

High School, Braidwood 

Manz, Bridgeport Hig! 

School, Bridgeport 

Helen Nie Encroe, Thornton 
Fractional High Schoo! 
Calumet City 

Laura Eldred, Community 
High School, Carlinville 

Camilla Kinsella, Chats 
worth High School, 
Chatswort! 

Sister M. Amadea, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago 

Sister M. Pius, Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago 

Sister M. Beatrix, St 
Martin's School, Chicago 

Sister M. Domitia, Sister M 
Lactissina, and Sister 
M. Theresia, St. Philo 
mena’s School, Chicago 

Sister M. Angela, Academy of 
St. Teresa, Decatur 

Vv. L. Brandon, Decatur High 
School, Decatur 

Henrietta Luecke, Dundee 
High School, Dundee 

Mrs. Hamer Winger, Ear! 
ville High School, 
Earlville 

Lillian Murray, Community 
High School, East Peorta 

Grace E. Davis, Edwardsville 
High School, Edwards- 


Fr. D 


ville 
Sister M. Adelaide, St. An- 
thony’s School, Effing- 


bam 

Rutheda A. Hunt and Nellie 
C. Collins, Evanston 
Township High School, 
Evanston 


Margaret Chapman, Moore 
Township High School, 
Farmer City 

D. W. Feller, Genoa Town- 
ship High School, Genoa 

Louise Lesch, Drummer 
Township High School, 
Gibson City 

Lorene Brown, Hampshire 
High School, Hampshire 


Kathryn Carpenter, Hinsdale 
Township High School, 
Hinsdale 

Sister M. Valeria and Sister 
M. Benigna, St. Francis 
Academy, Joliet 

Fidelila A. Van Antwerp, 
Township High School, 
Joliet 

Phyllis Porter, 
Kankakee 

Dorothyann Crouch, High 
School, Lewistown 

Bessie A. Green, High School, 
Marseilles 

M. G. Smith, High School, 
Mendota 

8S. May Hopkins, High School, 

Moline 

Barnes, Monticello 

Community High School, 

Monticello 

Grace E. Kemazey, Pinckney- 
ville Community High 
School, Pinckneyville 

Sister M. Josella, Notre 
Dame Academy, Quincy 

Gertrude Stine, Robinson 
Township High School, 
Robinson 

Winifred Ledger, Rockford 
High School, Rockford 

Sister M. Victor, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Spring 
field 

Evelyn E. Helseu, Springfield 
High School, Springfield 

Estelle J. Clark, Hall Town- 
ship High School, 
Spring Valley 

Anna Bilaever, Staunton 
Community High School, 
Staunton 


High School, 


cE. P 


Ruth Patterson, Villa Greve 
Township High School, 
Villa Grove 

A. L. Penglase, Warsaw High 
School, Warsaw 

Marine 8. Tucker and Vonnie 
B. Wade, West Frankfort 
Community High School. 
West Frankfort 

Bessie I. Lee, Zion Business 


» Zion 
Continued on page 303) 
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Shorthand Cross-W ord Puzzle No. 32 


A Gregg Swatstika submitted for the “Gregg Writer” Cross-Word Puzzle Collection 


By Esther E. Busby, Independence, Kansas 































































































ZT BT e e 7 Tio 
a 3 Te 
"7 : 
9 
25 7 
/ 
7 
Horizontal 52 Vertical 
The act of ex- 3 1 Stretch out of 
pressing orally so shape 
that another may S7 2 Extreme limit of 
take down in a thing 
writing © eo? 3 Veracity or fact 
A man’s name 4 A light wine 
~ aa 68 ié 7/ 5 a pe or prac 
‘opie tical sameness 
Inhabitant 7 6 Culture or learn 
To step to music + ing 
Cognomen 7 Yearly 
Come back again 8 Reason 
9 Adverb denoting time 


Part of the arm 

A business combination 
A kind of sheep 

A “white” He 

Not old 

Informed 

To transport; to carry 
In the place of 

A caricature 


Missile shot from a bow 
Pretend 

An attempt 

Se plece (U. 8.) 

To make impure, as food 


Pure, refined 

A pea-fowl 

To gratify to the fullest degree 
Take or accept 

Indebtedness on real estate 

An old harpsichord 

Recompense 

Increased in size 

Always 

One who acts for another 

Plea 

School for small children 

To allow 

An artisan 

Uncommon 

Pronoun 

Corroborate 

Heavy cannon 

Government system for conveying 
letters 

Men's international organization 
Come out of 

A preparation of green vegetables 
or of fruits 


oO° 


Key to Shorthand Cross-W ord 


Puzzle No. 37 
In the January Gregg Writer 














End of a freight train 

Scorch with heat 

Material used in paving streets 
Derision 

Business man's recreation 

To cripple 

Arms of a tree 

To open with a key 

Personal knowledge of anything 
Part of the eye 

Time or space between 

Actual or true 

Very eager 

Pertaining to lIiterature 
Gloominess 


Used to open locks (pl.) 

A kind of monastery 

Rightly 

A likeness or an idol 

Negation 

A delicious Italian dish 

Large cars used in transportation 
Rob 

Unlucky 


A fierce carnivorous animal 
A planting of grapes 

Candy that goes farthest 
To anger 

Opening in a fence or wall 
To stop 

At once 

Greatest amount of anything 
A vehicle 

To deposit 

A month of spring 
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To the Members of, The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association: 


This invitation is worthy of four pages but it is 
condensed into one page so you will read every word. 


Thirtieth Annual Convention of the E.C.T. 
meet at the Hotel Pennsylvania, April 5 


, 
Ava. 


A. 
6, 


The Convention will be given over to a 
cussion of our first year book, "Foundat 
of Commercial Education” (Refer to page 
your copy of the Proceedings of the Twen 
ninth Annual Convention for a complete 
ment about yearbooks). 





Here is an opportunity to learn first hand 
about the new developments in those courses 
you are teaching. Time also will be provided 


for full participetion in discussion. 


For the general program the committee 
has already obtained as speakers six 
outstanding educators, including Dr. 
William H. Kilpatrick of Columbia 
University and Dean John W. Withers of 


New York University. 


--Send to Treasurer Arnold M. Lloyd, 
Banks College, Philadelphia, $2.00 to 
cover the enclosed bill for dues for 
your 1928 membership which will auto- 
matically reserve for you ne copy of 
the Yearbook, "Foundations of Commercial 
Educati on” . 


Third--Talk about this, the most outstanding effort 
any organization has ever made in behalf of 
commercial education and do some commercial 
teacher a favor by getting his membership. 
Send the $2.00 along with yours. If each 
member will get one new member our associa- 

2000. Think what 


tion will number nearly 

this will mean for our profess f 

course there is no objection to yor send- 
in 


counting on you for at leas 


ing in more than one new member 


the Executive Com- 
it is to de- 


¢ficers and Members 
mittee whose responsi 
velop these three yea 


Issued by the Secretary on behalf of the 
4 


0 
bility 
r books 


This is an outstanding professional 
of educational work for commercial 
in public and private schools 


of higher learning, and business. 


This letter is sent thru the co-operation of 
The Central Commercial Continuation School 
of 


New York City. 
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The Ruggles Orientator 


From Popular Research Narratives 
pice spony by Alfred D. Flinn, of Engineering Foundation 
Copyright by the Williams and Wilkins Company of Baltimore) 
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—By Lioyd N. Scott, formerly Liaison Officer to Naval Consulting Board, and 
Secretary of War Committee of Technical Societies 
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Obituary 


gret that we record 

the death of Austin 
Norman Palmer, the au- 
thor of the Palmer Method 
of Writing, president of 
the A. N. Palmer Pub- 
lishing Company, and of 
the Cedar Rapids Busi- 
ness College, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. Mr. Palmer 
died in his apartment in 
the Windermere Hotel, 
New York, on November 
16, having suffered a par- 
alytic stroke about ten 
days previously. 

Mr. Palmer was born 
at Fort Jackson, St. 
Lawrence County, New 
York, on December 22, 
1859. When he was thir- 
teen the family moved to 
Manchester, N. H., where 
he attended the public schools. Later he took 
a course in bookkeeping and penmanship at 
Gaskell’s Business College. At this institution 
he came under the tutelage of G. A. Gaskell, 
a well-known penmanship author and teacher. 

At the age of twenty he moved to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to be with his sister, Mrs. Ida 
Ballheim, who had gone there a few years 
previously. After doing office work in railway 
and insurance offices, he became a teacher in 
the Cedar Rapids Business College, then con- 
ducted by Mr. S. H. Goodyear. In 1886, 
Mr. Palmer became the sole owner of the 
school. Two years before this, in 1884, he 
began the publication of the Western Penman. 
In this little publication he started a series of 
lessons in his method of writing. At the sug- 
gestion of some teachers in Catholic schools, 
these lessons were reprinted in pamphlet form, 
and the Palmer Method, as presented in this 


I: is with profound re- 





Austin Norman Palmer 
Author of Palmer Method Penmanship 


way, was so successful 
that, in 1900, Mr. Palmer 
decided to devote all his 
time to the publishing 
business. He moved to 
New York and entered 
upon a vigorous campaign 
for introduction of his 
method of writing in 
schools of all kinds. An 
enormous business was 
developed, with offices in 
New York, Chicago, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, and 
Portland, Oregon, with 
staffs of traveling teach- 
ers, supervisors, and sales- 
men covering almost the 
entyre country. 

Austin Norman Palmer 
was an enthusiast on the 
subject of penmanship, 
and he was dynamic and 
forceful in the advance- 
ment of the cause to which he devoted his 
entire thoughts and energies. While Mr. 
Palmer left a great fortune, his greatest 
achievement of all was not financial success 
but the great good he rendered to the educa- 
tional world. 

Funeral services were held at Campbell’s 
Funeral Chapel, New York, and later at 
Grace Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The pall- 
bearers were William C. Henning, principal, 
and L. M. Wold, secretary of the Cedar Rapids 
Business College; R. J. Lubbock, treasurer, 
William L. Nolan, Pacific coast manager, 
A. A. Davis, midwest manager, and C. J. 
Newcomb, eastern manager, of the A. N. 
Palmer Company. 

We extend our sincere sympathy to his 
widow, Mrs. Sadie W. Palmer, to his sister, 
Mrs. Ida Ballheim, and to his niece, Gertrude 
Lubbock, in their bereavement. 
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That Basic V ocabulary 


OR years a controversy has raged around 
IK the relative value of repeated matter 

and of new matter for dictation pur- 
poses. There have been eminent writers and 
teachers on both sides of the argument. One 
side has contended that only through the 
writing of an article over and over again can 
speed in shorthand be acquired. The other side 
has insisted that the writing of new matter 
alone conduces to speed. As with all such 
controversies, many of the proponents of 
each method have gone to extremes, admitting 
none of the merits of the other side and over- 
looking completely the middle ground of the 
argument. 

In the calm middle ground of almost any 
argument will perhaps be found the truest and 
most practical course. Certainly, it is so in 
speed building. It is too dogmatic for any- 
body to say that either repetition practice or 
the invariable use of new matter is the secret 
of speed in shorthand. Both methods have 
their place in the program; in fact, both are 
indispensable to any facility in writing. It is 
doubtful which method contributes more in 
the long run, for each serves its special purpose 
and leads directly up to the result desired— 
speed and accuracy. 

To the student just learning the system, how- 
ever, there is no room for question or doubt— 
repetition work is the basis of all shorthand 
speed. It is impossible to learn anything with- 
out constant, repeated practice and drill on 
the principles that we are attempting to in- 
culcate. In music, for instance, we have the 
scales which we must learn by repetition, in 
language the declensions and the conjugations 
which must be committed to the memory by 
constant practice upon them; in every line of 
skill there is a basic core of knowledge or of 
dexterity which we must learn “by heart.” 
This first knowledge we must acquire so per- 
fectly that it is automatic, otherwise it is useless 
to us as a basis upon which to rear the super- 
structure of skill or speed. 

In shorthand, there are the basic principles, 
which we must make a part of our subcon- 


scious thinking. We can do this only by 
practicing them over and over again. Nothing 
is ever impressed upon our mind to this extent 
except by repetition. The principles of short- 
hand, when learned thoroughly, are never the 
subject of conscious thought. They should 
flow off our pen as subconsciously, as auto- 
matically, as English itself does. 

And not only are the principles the proper 
subject of repetition practice. The foundation 
of speed itself must be laid in the same manner. 
Our language—any language—is made up pri- 
marily of a comparatively small number of 
basic words. For the most part, they are con- 
nective words and words of simple action 
which express the vast majority of our 
thoughts and our emotions. There are, for 
instance, nine words (the, of, and, to, a, in, that, 
it, is) which, according to scientific study, 
make up 25 per cent of our language. Exactly 
one-quarter of English speech is composed of 
only nine little words! There are 100 words 
which total almost a half of everyday speech! 
These are the words which we use over and 
over again, all day long, and by constant repe- 
tition since childhood they have become so 
automatic with us that in our sleep even we 
can and do form sentences and thoughts from 
them. 

Only by constant repetition have we learned 
these words. And only in the same manner— 
by repetition—can we learn to write them with 
the same ease in shorthand. There is no other 
way of doing it—science and psychology have 
proved it. 

Of course, there are more than 100 words in 
the language which we must learn in this 
fashion, but considering the range and capacity 
of English, the total of such words is sur- 
prisingly small. By scientific study at many 
sources, it has been found that a vocabulary 
ranging from 1,000 to 2,000 words constitutes 
90 per cent of representative English. That is, 
at the outside there are 2,000 constantly-re- 
curring words which make up nine-tenths of 
the language we speak. Here then, is our 
basic vocabulary, the words which we have by 
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constant repetition learned so thoroughly that 
they clothe our thoughts and trip off our 
tongue without conscious thought or effort. 

As we have acquired this vocabulary in 
English, so we must acquire it in shorthand. 
Such basic vocabulary is the proper and the 
ideal subject of repetition practice. No writer 
can ever hope to acquire even a reasonable 
speed in shorthand until he has made these 
words as much a part of his automatic writing 
vocabulary as they are of his speaking vocab- 
ulary. He cannot do it by taking new material 
and trusting to luck that their chance repeti- 
tion in such material will impress them on his 
memory. With new material, in this early 
stage of speed development, the student will 
be so confused with the problem of “new” 
words that are occurring, that he will grasp 
nothing at all. In fact, new material cannot 
be written with any practical effect until this 
basic vocabulary is learned; therefore any 
attempt to practice on new material before the 
student has acquired such a vocabulary is a 
waste of time. The time for new material 
comes in after this basic vocabulary is learned, 
and never before. 

Then—and now we approach a different 
problem—after learning this vocabulary which 
constitutes 90 per cent, there is the other 
10 per cent to be taken care of. The trouble 
with this 10 per cent is that it is incalculable. 
It cannot be reduced to a specific vocabulary 
to be studied like the 90 per cent. Nobody can 
make a reasonable guess as to what words will 
be included in it. It depends entirely upon the 
nature of the matter. Therefore, for the re- 
maining 10 per cent repetition practice is of 
little avail, since, theoretically, the words which 
go to make it up do not occur often enough 
to keep them impressed on the memory with 
the same thoroughness as we learn the more 
common words. There are too many of them, 
and the degree of their recurrence is wholly 
problematical. The only way to learn them is 
to practice upon a large variety of new ma- 
terial, taking the new words as they come and 
letting the varying frequency of their occur- 
rence dictate the degree to which they are 
learned. Words which are occurring in every 
kind of material with more than occasional 
regularity will soon make themselves a habit 
and can be added to the 90 per cent list. Others, 
occurring less regularly, will be part-time 
habits, but sufficient for the occasion. Some, 
coming only spasmodically or at great inter- 
vals of time, will never become a matter of 
habit and must always be written as new words 
each time they arrive. 

This is the process of speed building. It 
is a natural process, and by following such 
natural methods and making use of every help 
at our command—both repetition practice and 
new material in their proper places—there is 
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no normal student who cannot reach the heights 
of shorthand speed. 

For the student just studying the system, 
however, it should be kept in mind that for al! 
dictation practice up to approximately 125 
words a minute there is no substitute for repeti- 
tion—for the writing over and over again of 
this basic vocabulary, until it is habit itself. 
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Editorial Brevities 


RECENT newspaper clipping from 
Washington, D. C., announces “Court 
Reporting Class Near Point Where Speed Will 
Qualify Them,” and goes on to mention the 
fact that there are a number of students in the 
Strayer College, of Washington, D. C., who 
have received the Gregg Expert Medal at 125 
words a minute and who are now writing 150 
words a minute. Mrs. Violet Wiks, a member 
of the class, has already qualified at this speed 
and is preparing for the 175-word test. We 
congratulate these students on their efforts and 
wish them success. 
We are always glad to know of students who 
apply themselves diligently to reaching high 
speed. 


cs J 


N The Audit, High School of Commerce, 

Detroit, Michigan, school paper, congratu- 
lations are extended to Walter Romanchuk 
on securing a 150-words-a-minute Gregg 
Writer Transcription Test medal. “Of all 
those who vied for honors at this time Walter 
was the only one eligible for the 150-word test. 
He has had all A’s throughout his six courses 
in shorthand. He says his first test mark 
showed that he needed to review his textbook, 
and since that time he has the Manual as his 
constant companion.” 

We extend our congratulations to Mr. 
Romanchuk on winning this honor, and here’s 
hoping he will aspire to and reach even greater 
heights ! 


ae 


T is a pleasure to announce that the Spanish 

Shorthand Teachers’ Examination is now 
ready, and teachers of “Taquigrafia Gregg” 
now have an opportunity to secure the Spanish 
equivalent of the “Gregg Teachers’ Diploma.” 
The New York Office of the publishing com- 
pany is handling the details of examination, 
and application should be made there. 
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Perceive, Persist , 


DRAUGHTSMAN isa 
A man who knows how to 

draw ; an architect is a 
man who knows what to draw. 
One uses imitation, the other 
originality. The good shorthand 
writer must be both draughts- 
man and architect, because not 
only must he know how to write 
but he must know what to write. 
Therefore, in a broader sense, 
he is a builder, and as such he 
alone is responsible for the kind 
of shorthand structures he 
makes. 

If you are practicing short- 
hand with only a vague idea of 
what you are trying to write, 
you will not progress very rapid- 
ly, because the result of such 
effort frequently is thick and 
clumsy formation and stiff, 
cramped movement. In order to O 
win one of the O. G. A. member- : 
ship certificates in the Annual 
Contest, it is necessary to write a good legible 
style of shorthand with a fair degree of fluency. 
To get into the Honorable Mention Class, how- 
ever, or the prize-winning @lass, it is necessary 
to write shorthand both fluently and correctly, 
und the more expert the style you have de- 
veloped, the better chance you will have of 
winning first prize. 

In other words, you must have ac- 
juired a finished style—a style that re- 
flects careful attention to the finer details of 
good writing like the use of the “get-away” 
stroke at the end of characters, writing with 
4 smooth, continuous, gliding motion, proper 
execution of curves and joining of circles, 
good differentiation in length of strokes and 
size of circles—in fact, a finished writer will 
have overcome all of the little faults that 
characterize a beginner's work. You are ex- 
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perienced now, and your work 
should reflect the finesse charac- 
teristic of study and experience. 
The more you study and prac- 
tice on the contest copy between 
now and the close of the contest 
March 15, the more expert you 
will become. 


dding to the Family Groups 


You have learned by this time 
to associate little groups of 
shorthand characters and to 
think of them as families. Thus 
you have learned to group and 
b, f and v, etc., and this month, 
we shall add another letter to the 
group. 

The characters presented here 
are not new to you—you will 
recognize them even though they 
appear in another dress—but you 
must be careful to reproduce 
them faithfully and well. First, 
study what you are going to make, then practice 
the characters until you make the combinations 
a part of your shorthand writing vocabulary. 


““No Loitering” 


Correct execution of individual characters 
makes reading easier, and greatly facilitates 
joinings. A bad habit some writers get into, 
especially at this stage of their practice when 
greater control must be exercised, is “resting” 
at the ena of characters with the pen or pencil 
on the paper, producing ugly “blobs” at the 
end of strokes. It is caused primarily by too 
great restriction being placed on the hand, 
due to lack of faith in the ability to execute 
the character. Physical manifestation of fear 
is found in gripping the pen or pencil and 
clinging to the paper at the end of each char- 
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acter, possibly for the purpose of calling up 
moral support to undertake the next step! 
These little characters must trip from the end 
of your pen swiftly, lightly, and confidently, 
then “rest cures” will not be necessary. I am 
never able to look at a shorthand specimen with 
thick lines and ugly blobs at the end of char- 
acters, without calling to mind the old story 
of how the clodhopper got his name!" Put 
plenty of vigor into your practice, but let it 
be of the fleet, swift kind. Write swiftly, not 
heavily ; across the page, not through it. 


Drill One 


LIVIAIVIVIVG PZ FP FP FP FP GPA? 
PP F A— A, - 
ammyaFPPAP ADP A 
PID Pao & 


Mie As. by Se 


The indirect oval exercise made very small 
might be used at the outset to “throttle down” 
muscular motion into the expert control neces- 
sary for the correct execution of the small 
characters. Follow with the exercise given 
in the first line of Drill I. 

Note that a ruler placed horizontally across 
these vowel combinations, touching both ends 
of the hook, completely cuts off the circle 
vowel. That is the way all of the circle and 
hook combinations should be written—one 
above the other. You should practice each 
combination sufficiently to be able to make 
them correctly all of the time. One or two 
good outlines is not enough to establish the 
habit. I knew one of our expert shorthand 
plate writers to write sixty-three pages of the 
word as. Did she do this before she was able 
to make a perfect outline? No, she was not 
aiming to make one perfect outline—she was 
establishing the habit of making perfect out- 
lines all of the time! Therefore, she kept right 
on writing as until she felt perfectly satisfied 
that if asked to write it, she could do it the 
first time she tried. That is the kind of prac- 
tice that makes good shorthand writers, and 
a good example for teachers, students, and 
shorthand writers to follow whose ambition is 
to become expert. 


W-Joinings 


Join e and a to! and r after w with the same 
motion as that used in writing fail. In other 
words, the horizontal curve starts either be- 
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fore or at the point where the circle is closed. 
The hooks must be made deep, narrow, and 
small, regardless of whether they are joined 
to large or to small vowels. Differentiate 
clearly between large and small circles and 
length of strokes. 


Drill Twe 


LIPPVHOOAAIIN HNN”) /” “7? sy) “M) 
V4 4 7 (ria DP 72 4 


WwMunnnn.'ya 4se tee se?e 
bP oiesugeRd a 9 


Keep the hooks small in Drill 2. Note that 
w, now a vowel in these combinations, takes 
its position above the line of writing with the 
base of the downstroke on the line in such 
words as wove, etc. Maintain uniform slant. 


Drill Three 


/ 


ee ee a a a 
Fe Ne a ae 


ILS 4S ee a oo 


@- « ae Ge" Qa OQ 


While not many words occur containing ¢o, 
it is well for us to learn how to write the 
combination. Again you will see by careful 
study of the forms given in Drill 3 that one 
vowel is written above the other. 

That old tendency to make a loop for a 
circle at the beginning of consonants may bx 
gratified when ya and ye occur at the beginning 
of words. The loop, at the beginning of words, 
is used only when y y precedes the vowel ; other- 
wise, the circle must be used. 


Drill Four 


ad F&I I SII VIVIVSB 
J 


P y 
ae Ta Yr vw oe 


J } 
— —J @ 6 ? V4 A 


Drill 4 provides practice on the diphthong 
oi. Note that the hook retains its original 
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form in these combinations, with both sides 
parallel in slant and formation, the same as 
when written alone. 


Drill Five 


If you are not making the hooks deep and 
narrow, the words in Drill 5 will trip you. 
Study this drill carefully, and correct any 
bad writing habits you may have acquired 
before it is too late! 


Drill Six 


Oa in Drill 6 embraces the same physical 
motion as that used in oi, but the circle vowel 
is larger. The hook remains the same size. 
Here again in this drill we have impressed 
upon us the necessity of writing the hooks and 
forms correctly, of making a good distinction 
in lengths of strokes, and of observing proper 
slant. 


Drill Seven 


Pt ee ~~ o£ 


/ 
FA 


U is written very small, the circle is a mere 
turn of the pen. Study your writing fre- 
quently, when joining diphthongs to other 
strokes, to see that slant and formation of 
consonants do not change. 


Drill Eight 


—— FP - I lam 
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Ow is like u except that the circle is large 
The hook must be written above the circle 
vowel. 


Drill Nine 


The broken circle for the diphthong i re 
quires special attention in some _ joinings 
Master these joinings before taking up the 
next drill. Note the difference between pile 
and boil in the last line of Drill 9 


Dr il] 7 on 


Drill 10 affords an opportunity for some 
real expert manipulation. How well can you 
write it? 


Drill Eleven 


LLELLAAL 








Se me co 
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1 said a while back that we should add an- 
other member to our f and b family, and here 
we have it in Drill 11. S has the same form 
as f and p, but is very short. The exercise at 
the beginning of the drill begets control in 
execution, as well as formation, and is there- 
fore a good one with which to start. Observe 
that s is always written in uniform movement 
with the curve to which it is joined, and that 
it must, therefore, have the same slant. It is 
very short, but, aside from that, there is nothing 
new to say about it. 

Write such combinations as sp, sb, st, sd, sn, 
sm, etc., swiftly. Do not pause at the angle. 
The pause, if there be one, should be so slight 
as to be imperceptible. Count while writing 
the exercises—1-2, s p, 1-2, s p, etc. The 
difference between a winner of Honorable 
Mention and a certificate winner may be the 


mere ability to execute these particular _ 


combinations well. 


Drill Twelve 


A > 
< C k > Cc , 
é < 
a ‘ i 7 2 7 


2—$ $F Fe Mm —«@ 


The mastery of the characters in Drill 12 
should be accomplished before the lesson is 
dismissed. Then it may be well to review 
the entire penmanship course that you have 
studied up to this time, practicing all of the 
drills a few times and paying particular at- 
tention to the ones that seem more difficult for 
you. Then top off with the Speed Drill. 
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Key to Speed Drill 


We cannot wait tor the yacht now. Why should we 
go on the motor boat when we can sail in a canoe? 
Why should we stay here and work when we might be 
ice skating? While Owen goes to the store, Nora may 
send a wire to Noah. Speak loudly so that the judge 
may hear. Watch the pony walk. The wheat in the 
meadow is yellow. 


Have You Started on the Last Lap? 


The close of the O. G. A. Contest is almost 
at hand, and you will want to make your best 
showing in it. If you cannot win first place, 
make the one ahead of you break the record! 
Who knows what success you may achieve? 
The success of more than one stenographer 
has come on the strength of his achievemen' 
in the O. G. A. contest! 


All Set for the O. G. A. Contest? 


66 HE Annual O. G. A. Contest did not 
come at a convenient time for us this 
year, so we are not sending in the usual club,” 
wrote Mr. Rude of the Oklahoma Agricultural 
& Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
last year. “Our term ended later than usual 
and we did not have the time necessary for 
practice after the class had finished the text, 
so this accounts for the few papers that we 
are sending. We will, however, have more 
time next quarter, and I am going to start them 
on the March test right away. Next year we 
shall have a large class of advanced students 
to take part in the Annual O. G. A., when we 
shall expect to win some recognition. It is a 
great work.” 
Our reason for closing the contest March 


15 instead of April first was to enable us to 
get the report ready for the magazine on time 
—the June copy must be in the hands of the 
printers April 20—so that the magazine will 
not be delayed. With the exception of last 
year, when the closing date—March 15—went 
into effect, our report was necessarily two 
weeks behind schedule in order to give us 
time to examine the papers and determine the 
prize winners, and this in turn held up the 
magazine. If closing the contest March 15 
does not allow the necessary time for practice, 
please write us. While we do not favor holding 
the report over until the September issue, still 
we shall be glad to do this if it is found to be 
advisable. We shall appreciate hearing from 
any teachers regarding this. 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must lx 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, tree im movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cet 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request 

Examination Fees: An 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professiona! orgar 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who — 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “‘plain” copying. Senio: 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totaling 
more than five errors, are to be submitted 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 
goed only until the 25th of the month 

ollowing publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 


No fee is charged for speed tests. 





examination 

















O. G. A. Contest Copy 


For the benefit of those who did 
not recewve the December issue, we 
are repeating here the copy for the 
O. G. A. Contest taken from S. D 
Green's “Letters from Famous Peo- 
ble.” All specimens written from 
this copy will be considered in the 
Contest unless marked “For Mem- 
bership Only.” If your paper is 
being submitted for membership as 
well as for the contest, be sure to 
mark it “Membership Examiner,” 
to expedite the sending of certifi- 
cates. Specimens marked “Contest 
Only,” wiil be held until the closing 
date, March 15, for examination 


I would particularly impress upon young 
people the importance of little things. In 
this relation I often think of a certain kind 
of moss which I very frequently encounter 
in my journeys of exploration in the far 
north. This moss appears first as a single 
filament as fine as a woman's hair, and grows 
from a healthy young spruce or cedar. As 
time passes, those hair-like filaments of moss 
increase in number, until they appear to be 
very beautiful. But in the course of a year 
or two beauty begins to give place to tragedy, 
for as the hair-like moss multiplies and grows 
longer it envelops the tree and slowly 
smothers it to death. I always remember 
the tree and the deadly moss as an astonishing 
exemplification of the havoc which may be 
wrought in human lives by habits and in- 
discretions which, at the time of their be- 
ginning, may appear to be innocent and 
unimportant. 

Little habits for good are the seeds from 
which will grow ultimate health and hap 
piness and success 


O. A. T. 


Junior Test 


See how artistically you can copy 
the following article for this 
month’s test. 


WHAT IS HAPPINESS? Everyone 
wishes to be happy, though some imagine 
happiness to be one thing and some another. 
It is also true that all people who are happy 
are not equally happy. “A large cup and a 
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February Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until March 25, 1928) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


had gone off to Pennsylvania on a visit and left us children to take care of 

things while they were away. We got along well enough in the daytime, 
but, come night, we were lonesome.’ I know that the evening after the folks started, 
the older children were out quite late. I believe they had gone down to the village. 
It got dark and still; they did not come home, and we three or four younger ones sat 
huddled up in the kitchen? and did not dare go to bed. I cannot say what scared 
the others, but I recall looking into the dark cavity of the bedroom—that was father’s 
and mother’s room, and the door was open—and every time I looked into the bed- 
room’s gloom and vacancy I* was filled with dread and foreboding. 


A BOUT the first thing I remember is of being scared. Father and mother 





We used to hear a good many spook stories, Grandfather Kelly was a great 
hand for them. His home was eight miles away over a mountain, but he used to 
come and spend a few days with us occasionally, and he moved‘ to a little house on 
the borders of our farm when I was about eleven years old. He had been one of 
Washington’s soldiers and had had so much experience that we could not help ac- 
cepting as gospel truth what he said. He believed in spooks just as much® as I do 
not believe in them, and he would sit down in the evening and tell ghost stories by 
the hour. It would make our youthful hair stand on end as we listened to the tale 
of the things he had seen—those dreadful apparitions. He used to tell* bear stories, 
war stories, and Indian stories, but the spooks made the most vivid impression. 


Father had two barns near the old home and they were both fearsome places 
to me. One stood just across the road from the house, but from the age of ten to’ 
fourteen I would not go into that barn after dark lest some hobgoblin should get me. 
I was afraid to visit the other barn down in the next field even in the daytime. We 
kept cows there, and each morning it was my task to turn them out and clean 
the® stables. 


I would enter the barn in fear and trembling. My anxiety was greatest in the 
stable on account of a hole there in the floor that opened down into the barn cellar. 
This cavity was always dark and mysterious, and I used to call the dog and’ send 
him under the barn to drive the spooks away. Then I would work like a beaver 
to get the stables cleaned before the dog got sick of his job and came out. My fears 
all had their source in grandfather’s stories of witches and things. He was really” 
remarkably good at telling such stories. He was very superstitious, and he gave them 
a true air of mystery. 


Up to the highway from the house was a little cemetery at a turn of the road, 
and it troubled me a good deal. I knew that spooks liked to”! haunt just such places, 
and you could not have drawn me there with ox-chains after dark. I did not think 
of spooks in broad daylight, but when dusk came and I had to pass the burying- 
ground, I would walk fast and step lightly, I was too scared to” run, for it seemed 
to me, if I did run, I would have a whole pack of ghosts right on my heels. I suppose 
many persons have the same feeling in similar circumstances. (3157 strokes)— 
From “John Burroughs Talks,” by Clifton Johnson. 


[Repeat from the beginning until the end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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Rough Draft Test 
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small cup may each be full, but the large cup 
will hold more.” 

It is not always the one who has the greatest 
possessions who is the happiest, for there are 
many things we need not possess in order to 
enjoy. One may enjoy looking at fine pictures 
in an art gallery and reading good books in 
a public library without owning them. One 
may even enjoy the pretty things displayed in 
the shop windows, the costly fabrics of rare 
design and rich colors, or the glowing, scin- 
tillating gems in the same care-free manner. 
People who own these have a lot of trouble 
taking care of them and perhaps do not enjoy 
the real beauty of them half as much as the 
one who merely stands and admires. The per- 
son who really enjoys a thing is the true pos- 
sessor, and not he who possesses it but does 
not enjoy it. 

Happiness is indestructible; it is not con- 
fined to the present moment : 

“Toy is too exquisite to last, 
And yet more exquisite when past.” 

One is happier for having been happy. The 
memory of a pleasant tour, of agreeable com- 
panions, of innocent pleasures, and loving 
friends will make one happier for life. 

True happiness does not depend upon ex- 
terior things, but springs from a heart filled 
with love for all and an earnest desire to make 
others happy. 

“He who happiness would win 

Must share it—happiness was born a twin.” 


Senior T'est 


In typing this interesting copy for 
this month’s test—The Secret of 
Success—paragraph wherever you 
think proper. 


Part I 


In order to be successful, you must have a 
mental chart and compass. In all the history 
of the world, men have been trying to dis- 
cover the secret of success. There is one great 
underlying principle that every successful man 
has, consciously or unconsciously, made su- 
preme in his life. Every man who has failed 
has failed to utilize it. This principle was 
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utilized by Alexander, by Caesar, by Napoleon, 
by Wellington, by Washington, Hamilton, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, Grant, Roosevelt, Foch, and 
every great man in all lines of human activity. 
What is this master principle that makes suc- 
cess inevitable and failure impossible? This 
great underlying principle can be divided into 
four parts: First, you must have a definite 
aim in life—you must set your stake—you must 
have a goal. Second, you must have an in 
tense, overwhelming desire to reach this goal 
Third, you must enter into a solemn agreement 
with yourself that you will overcome any and 
every obstacle in your pathway, no matter what 
it is, that you will master any book, or any 
course of study, no matter how difficult or 
how seriously you may dislike it, if that mas 
tery is necessary to enable you to reach your 
goal. Fourth, you must keep these things to 
yourself. The world does not want talk; it 
wants results, and when a man gets results, 
he does not have to tell how he got them. The 
results talk for themselves. St. Paul said, 
“This one thing I do,” and he did it. As a 
young man, Disraeli attempted to address Par 
liament. They laughed at him. He said, “The 
time will come when you will listen to me,” 
and they did. He became one of the greatest 
orators of his time. Patrick Henry said, “Give 
me liberty or give me death.” Grant said, “I 
will fight it out on this line if it takes all sum 
mer.” These men, and all the other great souls 
of the world, were animated and dominated 
by this master principle. That principle made 
such people masters of themselves and the 
leaders of the world. 


Part II 


It is a long time since a rough 
draft has been presented here as a 
Senior typewriting test. The ac- 
companying copy will prove all the 
more welcome for that reason. In 
order for you to read the notations 
more easily we are giving the copy 
the whole of page 285. How many 
times will you have to copy it to get 
the revision correct? See if you 
can do it the first time! That is 
what would have to be done in an 
office, or in a Civil Service test. 








Are You Working for a Prize in the C. T. Contest? 


Don’t forget that on or before March first, supplementary lists must be sent us to 
cover all new entries eligible from your school for the Annual Competent Typist 
Contest—new students who have entered since your original list was submitted. 


There are, in addition to the School Trophy Cup, beautiful Banners waiting 
for the schools winning second, third, and fourth places, and gold C. T. Pins 
for each member of the winning teams. Also prizes of Ten Dollars in gold 
for the highest individual record; Five Dollars for the second best individual 
record, and a choice of any of our publications (autographed by Mr. Gregg) 
for the third place winner, with Pins for every typist who receives Honorable 
Mention in the Contest. Which of the prizes will be yours this year? 
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Results of 
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the Stenographers Contest 


Lindbergh Copy Inspires Good Notes 


‘a HE Stenographers’ Contest is closed, 
and after examining some of the finest 
specimens of shorthand received in any 

ntest, I want to say that there is as much 
rofessional pride among stenographers as 
here is in any calling, and they are all good 
sportsmen. Specimens were received from 
very section of this country, and many from 
foreign countries as well. It is an interesting 
llection of shorthand writing, and, as you 
will see from the published list, sixty-four 
specimens received Honorable Mention as 
iwainst sixty-one awarded last year 


The *‘Weeding Out” Process 


At the conclusion of the first examination 
six specimens remained in the running for 
prizes in Group 1, and seven in Group 2. 
I fancy that if many of you stenographers 
had been with us when the final “weeding 
out” was in progress you would have gleaned 
some important suggestions that would help you 
in your practice to become expert shorthand 
yriters. 

Fluency was of first consideration, and speci 
mens that were not written smoothly and 
fluently were eliminated in the first sorting 
Next, the specimens were examined with a 
view to studying the formation of outlines. 
This necessitated the elimination of other 
specimens because of improper technique in 
writing the curves and combinations of strokes 
Only the best specimens then remained, and a 
minute examination of individual characters 
began. All papers that remained in the running 
for the prizes were placed side by side and 
each outline studied carefully. One point was 
taken off for each one incorrectly written and 
the number of counts charged against each 
specimen taken at the conclusion of the ex- 
amination. This resulted in bringing the best 
specimens—that is, those having the least num- 
ber of errors—on top, and first, second, and 
third prizes were awarded accordingly to the 
position of the specimen in this final rating 


Wherein Some Failed 


It is unfortunate that space does not permit 
the publication of the comments that were made 
on the outlines, as they would be interesting to 
each one of you, but we shall confine our 
remarks to a few generalities that may help 
you when practicing for next year’s contest. 

In the first place, one or two good papers 
had to be eliminated from the prize-winning 
group because of excessive erasing. Erasing 


is undesirable at all times, especially in short 
hand writing. It is impractical and it gives 
to writers who use pencil an advantage over 
those that use pen, because contestants who 
use a pen cannot make corrections 

Other specimens had to be eliminated be 
cause of excessive and impractical phrasing. 
While phrasing of short words is very de 
sirable, writers ought not to strive for un- 
natural phrases. Only words that are capable 
of being easily joined and easily read should 
be written together. Phrases that ought not 
be used are: whose right side, rides courage, 
adventure leads, and the like. These phrases 
are unnatural, in the first place; they do not 
join easily, and are not distinctive enough after 
they are written to be read easily 

Since the trend in the business office today 
is to have stenographers write notes that any 
other stenographer of the same office can 
transcribe, you ought to strive daily to im 
prove both writing and theory and 
avoid any would offer a 
handicap to correct and rapid transcription 
Indeed, such a style is absolutely essential t 
your progress in stenography 


style of 
idiosyncrasies that 


Group 1 Winner: 

A beautiful specimen of shorthand notes 
was received from Miss Henrietta Kusch, of 
Cleveland, Ohio (last year’s third-place win 
ner), and she takes first place in Group I in 
this contest. Miss Kusch has been doing steno 
graphic work for four and a half years and 
certainly deserves commendation for having 
acquired such an excellent style of shorthand 
How few would be the lamentations when 
transcription begins if more stenographers 
could write notes like these! 

Second prize in Group I takes a cruise to 
the other side of the globe to Mr. Robert R. 
Moore, stationed with the United States Army 
in Tientsin, China. Mr. Moore has improved 
his style of writing amazingly within the past 
year. He wrote good notes before, but they 
lacked the life and rhythm of this specimen 
His fine specimen of notes rates Mr. Moore 
as one of the expert writers of Gregg Short 
hand, and we congratulate him. 

Miss Eileen Neuzerling, of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, winner of the third prize in this group, 
might have won a higher place but for several 
theoretical errors. Faith in the third line is 
written with the backward th instead of the 
forward th; whom in the eighth line is written 
with the vowel; and given in the last line is 
written with final ». While these errors pre- 
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TIED FOR FIRST 
PLACE 


IRENE WILSON 
Keokuk, lowa 
Cleft) and 


SANOH 
CHULAVACHANA 
Bangkok 

Siam 


(right) 


THIRD 
PLACE 
MYRTLE M. RYDELL 
Evanston, Illinois 


SECOND 
PLACE (left) 


VERDA BREAKENRIDGE 
Del Rey, California 


1927 
STENOGRAPHERS’ 
CONTEST 
GROUP II WINNERS 


(Experience—less than 3 years) 
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vent the specimen from taking a higher place, 
the excellence of the penmanship is highly 
commendable. 


Group 11 Winners 

Real difficulty was encountered when at- 
tempting to make a choice for first place in 
Group II—the novice class, so to speak—those 
with less than three years’ practical ex- 
perience. Two specimens presented them- 
selves as of equal merit, and were therefore 
declared tied. 

One of these was practically perfect in 
execution, but it had an element of conscious 
effort—lacked the life and dash of the other 
specimen that also won the approval of the 
Examining Committee. Each outline seems 
to have been written with the utmost delicacy 
and care, making the copy as a whole a real 
work of art. This was written by Sanoh 
Chulavachana, of Bangkok, Siam, who tells 
us that he has been working at stenography 
for one and a half years. Miss Irene Wilson, 
of Keokuk, Iowa, writer of the other fine 
specimen which ties for first place, has an 
unusually fluent style of writing. There are, 
however, several theoretical errors in the paper. 
While these errors were due probably more to 
erring judgment than to an insufficient knowl- 
edge of theory, it is well to check one’s notes 
carefully with the correct forms given in the 
Manual or dictionary in order to overcome the 
tendency to forget the principles. In this 
connection, we were interested in noting that 
fewer theoretical errors were made by stenog- 
raphers of longer experience, although we 
probably would have guessed the opposite to 
be true. 

Another good specimen of notes was re- 
ceived from Miss Verda Breakenridge, of 
Del Rey, California. In spite of the fact that 
it was written with a heavy pen, many of the 
outlines are perfectly executed. Some of the 
circles are closed, however, which may in the 
reproduction detract materially from the beauty 
of the specimen. We venture to say that had 
a finer pen been used, a better specimen could 
have been procured. As it was, the notes came 
in second. 

Third prize in Group II was won by Miss 
Myrtle M. Rydell, of Evanston, Illinois. While 
Miss Rydell does not have the firmness of 
execution that characterizes the other speci- 
mens, she has acquired a commendable style 
that deserves the distinction of winning third 
place. 


Keep Digging 


There were several theoretical errors on the 
specimens taking second and third places also, 
which prompts me to leave this suggestion 
with you: Keep your shorthand dictionary 
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or Manual conveniently near you in the busi 
ness office and when in doubt “dig up” the 
correct form. It will save you a lot of time 
and worry if you will do this—prove it for 
yourself ! 

The work on the whole this year was very 
fine and I congratulate all of you who took 
part in the contest. 


Honorable Mention List 


John Henry St. Bede Logan, Glasgow, Scotland 

Dewey Parthun, Joliet, Illinois 

J. J. Boldin, Ely, Minnesota 

Irene Remaklus, Muncie, Indiana 

William Kickhafer, Jr., Mound, Minnesota 

Dora Gotlieb, Bronx, New York 

Emma A. Melka, Chicago, Illinois 

Oriana Fournier, Ottawa, Canada 

Katherine Gaudino, Globe, Arizona 

Elizabeth J. Norton, Hartford, Connecticut 

Agnes Werner, Barberton, Ohio 

Josie Vest, Peoria, Illinois 

Erma Evans, Celina, Ohio 

Harry Owen, Denver, Colorado 

Ruth MacKean, Grand Forks, North Dakota 

M. Gonzalez Lara, San Juan, Porto Rico 

Emeline Sanford, Coldwater, Michigan 

Ruth Fowler, Strawberry Ridge, Pennsylvania 

Joe Cleveland, Peru, Kansas 

Mrs. Nina M. McNulty, Norwich, New York 

Leon T. Camp, London, Canada 

Helen Hunter, Anderson, South Carolina 

Genevieve Cholewinski, Chicago, Illinois 

Martha Rosche, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Edilberto Manalo, Manila, Philippine Islands 

Jeannette H. Harris, Brooklyn, New York 

M. Taras, Wallington, New Jersey 

Bessie Blanton, Wichita, Kansas 

Alice Boughton, Watseka, Lllinois 

Eleanor Baltteim, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Alma Seib, St. Louis, Missouri 

F. C. Leisentritt, Jr., Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Edmund Alexander, Heliopolis, Egypt 

Abraham Shuman, Chelsea, Massachusetts 

Doris Tyrer, Pontiac, Michigan 

Alexander Vazakas, Reading, Pennsylvania 

Leona Sims, Butler, Missouri 

Violet Ramstad, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Pauline E. Pogue, Uvalde, Texas 

Pansy L. Harmon, Caribou, Maine 

Dorothy K. Durrant, Suffolk, England 

Barbara Murray, Providence, Rhode Island 

Hope M. Struble, Mora, Minnesota 

Barthol Miller, Oakland, California 

Mary Tretter, Blue Earth, Minnesota 

Evelyn Homan, Hinsdale, Illinois 

I.ucile Flanders, Waterloo, lowa 

Glyda Cleveland, Peru, Kansas 

Gertrude M. Parker, Merchantville, New Jersey 

Eugenio Juarez, San Antonio, Texas 

Eliza Hosking, Detroit, Michigan 

Kathleen Ogden, Lynchburg, Virginia 

Moisetes C. Vitalis, Vigan, Llocos, Sur, Philippine 
Islands 

Eleanor Hardy, Detroit, Michigan 

Hazel Harper, Evanston, Illinois 

D. R. Wisener, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Marie Aauer, Gladstone, Minnesota 

Isabelle Paton, Ashland, Wisconsin 

Isabelle L. Alsup, Chattanooga, Tennessee 

Eulalio Torres, Arroyo, Porto Rico 

Dorothy Nakashima, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Thiem Hengtikula, Bangkok, Siam 

Sanit Silathong, Bangkok, Siam 

C. Arthur Jepson, North Glenside, Pennsylvania 
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O. G. A. 
Awards 
Br a 4 Pin 


Helen Warnes, Salem Higt 
School, Salem, New 
Jersey 

siko Watanabe, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Eugene Seyfert, Watertown 
High School, Watertown, 
Wisconsin 

Opal Cornelison, Columbia, 
Missouri 

Elsie Kreza, St 
High School, 
Michigan 

Neva E. Toll, Salina High 
School, Saline, Kansas 

Walter Ninke, South Haven 
High School, South 
Haven, Michigan 

Consuelo Lopes, James A. 
Garfield High School, 
Los Angeles, California 

Irene Smith, Metropolitan 
Business College, Cleve 
land, Ohio 

Leretta O’Brien, Louisiana 
High School, Louisiana 
Missouri 

Mabel Crave, Greensburg 
High School, Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Pauline Anderson, Central 
High School, Sioux City, 
lowa 

Derothy Yoshizaki, Lincoln 
High School, Los An- 
geles, California 

Anne Matusich, Heald’s Busi- 
ness College, San Jose, 
California 


Anthony's 
Detroit, 


Silwer Pin 


Brown, Joplin Senior 
High School, Joplin, 
Missouri 
Mildred Robinson, 
High School, 
Michigan 
Winifred Whipp, 
High School, 
Maryland 
Aschmann, Waukesha 
High School, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin 
Georgia Osborn, Olympis 
High School, Olympia, 
Washington 
Mery Callahan, St. Joseph's 
School, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts 
Balbina B. Kolinksa, The 
John W. Hallahan 
Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Saginaw 
Saginaw, 


Eastern 
Baltimore, 


Anna 


Gold Pin 


Western 
Detroit, 


Anne Jarushinske, 
High School, 
Michigan 

Derothy K. Kiebert, The 
John W. Hallshan 
Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Emily Waitkus, Emerson 
High Sehool, Gary, 
Indiana 
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Club Prizes 


T. T. Awards 
125 Words a Minute 


Gertrude B. Musser, L. D. A 
Business College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


Honorable Mention 


Berdjouhi Mesrobian, Ameri- 
ean Academy for Girls, 
Constantinople, Turkey 
Polkinghorn, Tientsin 
N. China 


Elste 
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Don’t Wait 


From “Ravelings” 


(166) 
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Pearl 8. Rollins, Strayer Col 
lege, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia 


Neomi La Rue, Wethersfield 
Twp. High School, 
Kewanee, Illinois 


Anns L. Knowlton, Bryant 
Stratton College, Provi 
dence, Rhode Island 

Mary W. O'Brien, Bryant- 
Stratton College, Provi 
dence, Rhode Island 

Mary Downs, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit 
Michigan 

E. A. Milke, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit 
Michigan 

Joseph Swiecskowski, Detroi: 
Commercial College, De 
troit, Michigan 

Edna L. Ferguson, Gregg 
Sehool, Chicago, Illinols 

Nellie Bowen, Gregg School 
Chicago, Illinois 

Anne Horenstein, Strayer Col 
lege, Washington, Dis 
trict of Columbia 

Dora Senne, Strayer College 
Washington, District of 
Columbia 

Derothy Knoble, Easton Hig? 
School, Easton, Pa 

Rhoda Hennig, Strayer Co! 
lege, Washington, Dis 
trict of Columbis 

Violet Wiks, Strayer College 
Washington, District of 
Columbia 

Stanley Dubinski, Hunter 
College, New York, New 
York 

Anthony Passalacqua, Hunter 
College, New York, New 
York 

Sydney Tessier, Hunter Col 

lege, New York, New 

York 

Yager, Gregg School, 

Chicago, Illinois 

A. J. Twomey, Gregg School, 
Chicago, Dlinots 

Suzanne Tauth, Gregg School 
Chicago, Illinois 

Irene Sogard, Gregg School 
Chicago, Illinols 

Rose L. Shaw, Gregg School 
Chicago, Illinois 

Elleen Neuwhauser, Gregg 
School, Chicago, Illinols 

Dorothea Kuhiman, Gregg 

School, Chicago, Illinols 

Hoseley, Gregg School 

Chicago, Illinois 

Ruth Gerke, Gregg School, 
Chicago, Illinols 

Evelyn Foelschow, Gregg 
School, Chicago, Illinols 

Deane Fackrell, Gregg School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Virginia M. Burt, Gregg 
School, Chicago, Illinols 

Leone Barkell, Gregg School 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mary Shanahan, Gregg Schoo! 
Chicago, Illinois 

Anna Prisand, Brooklyn, New 
York 


Ruth 


Sear! 


150 Words a Minute 


Dorothea Kuhiman, Gregg 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Catherine Newton, Gregg 
School, Chicago, LIllinots 

Irene Sogard, Gregg School 
Chicago, Illinois 

James BR. Power, Hollywood 
Secretarial School, 
Hollywood, Californias 

Claud I. Sechupp, Hollywood 
Secretarial School. 
Hollywood, Californi« 
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Agnes Kerr, Detroit, Com- Marion Clark, West New Pauline Tolbert, Grand Island Ernest D. Arbaugh, 
mereial College, Detroit, York High School, West Business College, Grand Draughon's Business 
Michigan New York, New Jersey Island, Nebraska (70.7 College, Springfield, 
Estelle Mason, Detroit Com- net words, 1 error) Missouri (70. net words 
mercial College, Detroit, : Olive Ashworth, Washington 3 errors) 
Michigan Competent Typists — — —, Kathleen Brennan, St. Elise 
- (70.7 mal werds. 4 beth's School, Philadel- 
. A. » x Awards Honorable Mention aout ' phia, Pennsylvania (70 
Brenne Pin Gertrude Hilbert, Grand Elizabeth Wilson, Washing- ast words, 3 crsers) 
Island Business College, ton High Sehool, Sioux Neta Nelms, Grand Island 
Anita Girard, Notre Dame Grand Island, Nebraska Falls, South Dakota Business College, Grand 
School, Central Falls, (75.9 met words, 4 (70.5 net words, 3 Island, Nebraska (70 
Rhode Island errors) errors) net words, 2 errors) 


<4} 


Business Letters 
Goods Over and Wrong Goods Sent 


From Gardner's “Constructive Dictation,” pages 53 and 54, letters 4, 5, and 7) 
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HERE and, THERE 
in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which goes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


ei 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 


eat” tell 





Vy I is good to see friend Kip 
| on the job at the New 
4 York Show 
since his appointment as 
vice-president to the 
Portable Adding Ma- 
chine Company. As 
a reporter at the 
Isthmus of Pan- 
ama in 1907, as 
a teacher of 
Gregg Short- 
hand in the mid- 
dle west, as pri- 
vate secretary to 
the assistant 
general manager 
of the American Car and Foundry Company, 
Mr. Kiplinger tells me that he has found short- 
hand most useful. Then he went into the 
typewriting game, climbing steadily higher 
until a good man was wanted in this new field. 
This Corona Accounting Cashier, as it is 
called, acts as a cash register, adding machine, 
calculating machine (and it is so arranged as 
to include a sales slip register), and finally as 
an accountant. This new business recorder is 
unique in many ways. The bookkeeping or 
accounting system which is devised in connec- 
tion with it is comprehensive and quite 
simple. 
The tie-up of a cash register and sales slip 
s the newest thing along this line. The ma- 
hine will, for instance, handle each and every 
cash sale or charge sale, showing the date of 
sale, the clerk who made it, and the commodity 
old. It prints and adds on the detailed strip 
the amount involved; it also records each and 
every amount paid out, recording and indicating 
n the detailed strip who paid it out and for 
what it was expended. It also issues receipts 
n bill heads, the original going to the customer, 
he duplicate into your file, and it makes, in 
addition, one complete duplicate roll of all 
transactions. It prints the total of all cash 
eceipts up to the minute at any time, but this 
s under lock and key and cannot be seen until 
the machine is unlocked. The locking of the 


Business 


Corona Accounting Cashier 


machine prevents its 

being cleared by any- 
one but the per- 
son authorized, 
who holds the 
key. 

In the capac- 
ity of adding 
machine it adds 
invoices, charge 
accounts, bank 
deposits, etc., 
ete, and any 
other applica- 
tions which are 
specially adapt- 
able to your kind 

of business. As a calculating machine it will 
multiply and handle general discounts; com- 
pound numbers such as feet and inches, pounds 
and ounces, hours and minutes; etc. It will add 
two sets of figures at the same time by means of 
its novel split keyboard ; and it will handle many 
other operations daily encountered in business. 


oe 


E quote from a letter received recently 
from Gladys A. Niver, of Union Hill 
High School, Union City, New Jersey: 
“Permit me to call to your attention the fact 
that at the time of the New Jersey State Con- 
test held at Elizabeth, Miss Rose Kedersha 
was under Miss Margaret Murray's direct 
supervision, and it is she who prepared Miss 
Kedersha for the contest.” 

Our readers will remember that Miss 
Kedersha was the brilliant young lady who 
was the first high school student to win the 
Royal Portable Typewriter. We wish to give 
credit where credit is due and Miss Murray 
certainly deserves commendation. 


ae 


HEN a boy or a girl first accepts a job 
in an office ten to one he or she will have 
to put up the mail or open or distribute it. 
They will, therefore, be interested in a special 
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table that we saw at the Business Show in 
Madison Square Garden recently. It is built 
of steel, has three drawers in it, a place be- 
neath for light wrapping paper, shelves above 
in which various classes of mail matter can be 
distributed or circulars kept. At the right is 
a rack where rubber stamps can be kept, and 
on the left a pair of post office scales. Outside 
the table, as will be seen from the photograph 
(shown below), is a place for 
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good work that it does. It seems to us par 
ticularly useful in schools where a great many 
duplicates are wanted. Typewritten materia 
and sketches can be included and the efficie: 
manner in which this was demonstrated prov: 
its value. 

Instead of feeding the sheets to the copyi 
surface separately by hand as is done wit 
other duplicators, the Speedograph feeds the: 
automatically and insures a ma> 
imum speed of operation that 





the mail bag. As soon as the 
letters are sealed and stamped 
they are dropped in this mail bag 
and are ready for dispatch 

One unique feature of this 
mailing table is the frosted glass 
square with a light beneath. 
When envelopes have been 
opened they can just be placed 





cannot be equaled. This pape: 
feeding device also makes p 
sible perfect registration wit 
out special effort on the part « 
the operator 

Since all of the 
held in the paper-feeding tra 
snugly by the adjustable pay 


sheets ar¢ 


on top of this light and if there Speedograph guides every sheet must con 
are any enclosures left in they down in exactly the same pos 
are easily detected. The way most office’ tion as the original. Because the registrati 


clerks check up to see if there is any enclosure 
left in the envelope is to hold it up to the light. 
If there are a number of envelopes to be gone 
through in this way there is a lot of arm action 
in putting the envelopes up to the light and 
throwing them down again. But with the 
device in this table you just slide the envelope 
across the lighted frosted glass. 

This table develops a systematic handling of 
all mail and is something worth knowing about. 
The table is covered with linoleum and the 
whole is in a deep green—very attractive ! 


ae 


HE newest in the duplicating machine line 
is the Speedograph which insures auto- 
matic feeding. We have watched this Speedo- 
graph at several exhibitions and noticed the 


is easy and accurate this machine can success 
fully be used for intricately ruled forms a1 
mechanical drawings. A thing that appeal: 
to us also was the simplicity of the constructior 
of the instrument. 


Be 


ITH a tray full of ledger sheets or 

cards, any device which helps select the 
cne you want is a contribution worth investi 
gating. The Selectograph is a “mechanical 
selector.” After an entry has been made on 
a card or ledger sheet, it is dropped back int 
the file without regard to its position as con 
cerns other cards. The device selects the card 
desired by the operation of a simple keyboard 
like that of a typewriter or adding machine 
There are no working parts to get out of orde: 
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The Mole 
By Manthei Howe 


From the Spring, 1925, issue of ‘‘Remington Notes** 


(Concluded from the January issue) 
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Typewriter Jazz 


“Why is it,” asks the Vassar Vagabond, “tjat all tjings gritten 


jave to be janded in Tyypergritten in college/ (that eas meant to be 
a @ i mean a 79 Ive never leard to typegrite. 


I mean Question. 


ISnt tjat maddening/ 


Ig you xan imagune anything worse than havig 


to and not knowing jow try it: In the first Yolace, it is terrible to 
sell withouy leavingout letter s in the mext p;ace it takes hpurs 
and hpurs. Aded to tjat thegir; whose typegriter i borrow is always 


using it when i mOst want it.” 











-  -- 
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Psalm of the Eraser Hound 
By Cygna Conly 


2 


The eraser is an abomination in the eyes of the teacher—and of 
the business man. 


It arouseth to wrath, and it classifieth the user thereof as in- 
competent, inefficient, indifferent, slothful—if not lazy. 


It weakeneth the will and paralyzeth the fingers; it is as shackles 
on the feet. 


It destroyeth the power for accuracy, and putteth the four-wheel 
brakes on speed. 


It denoteth a scrambled brain and butter fingers. 

It consumeth time without avail. 

It inviteth harsh criticism. 

It is as a cinder in the eye and a thorn in the flesh. 

It is the badge of mediocrity, and preventeth joy in achievement. 
It discourageth and disappointeth. 


It is like a wolf in the night, sneaking upon its prey. 


It createth a fatal habit. Who can be careless and indifferent to 
professional skill in one respect without succumbing in all? 


It grows on the food upon which it feedeth. 


It leaveth its deadly effect on character. For who can ply the 
eraser assiduously and hold up his head as a faithful toiler? 


It closeth the door to promotion, and it limiteth the amount of 
shekels in the pay envelope. 


It putteth off the day when the business man will rise up and call 
his secretary blessed. 


Verily, it is a snake in the grass. 


But, lo and behold, it hath one friend to applaud it—the manu- 
facturer of erasers! 
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Heart Sounds 


Last of a series of articles for ‘‘solid matter’ practice for the Medical Stenographer or Reporter 


(Concluded from the November issue) 
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Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 


a 


—S ——E 
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Advancing in the Reporting Profession 


7, 


N our search for aids in 
advancing ourselves in 
the reporting profession 
we are giving considerable 
uttention to many valuable 
subjects concerning the duties 
and degree of technical 
knowledge required of a 
shorthand reporter. One sug- 
gests and lays stress on the 
medical side of the reporter's 
work and vocabulary, which 
is a splendid suggestion. 

It is my purpose to discuss 
another phase of the quali- 
fications of the reporter, 
namely, the legal, and in 


The article we are presenting 
this month is contributed by one 
of our faithful readers—Mr.W.C 
Begley, of Frankfort, Kentucky 

who for many years has taken 
part in the activities of this 
magazine, and who has developed 
not only successful reporting 
ability but a most artistic style of 
shorthand. Mr. Begley has figured 
in most of the past contests con 
ducted by the Gregg Writer. 
You who were with us last year 
will remember him as winner of 
the 1926 Stenographers’ Contest! 
We published at that time a few 
of Mr. Begley's comments on his 
experiences in advancing into the 
reporting field. He is still study 
ing for further advancement, you 
will see by the present contribu 
fron. 


—Editor 


\ complete course in law 
gives a person a knowledg« 
of words, phrases, and forms 
which are ordinarily used in 
the legal profession. In addi 
tion to that, the study—and 
especially the cases—will fa 
miliarize the student with 
branches of science, litera 
ture, art, and so forth, be 
cause law covers the entire 
field of human relations 
There are cases, of course, 
such as the recent Loeb 
Leopold case in Chicago 
where a great number of 
alienists were called as wit- 


loing it, 
comments upon results that 
have shown themselves to me in my own 
experience since entering the reporting field. 
Before we can analyze the value of the 
study of law for court reporters, we must 
first consider what the advantage of such a pro- 
gram of training is. Assuming that the as- 
piring student possesses certain mental, physi- 
cal, and moral requirements that must be met, 
with at least a high school education as a 
oundation, reporting necessarily requires con- 
siderable speed to enable the reporter to take 
the testimony of witnesses. Here is where 
the reporter’s superior vocabulary, his fa- 
miliarity with law phraseology and knowledge 
f procedure is of great advantage. The 
verage reporter of common sense and in- 
elligence can put down a word or a phrase 
s it is spoken, but unless he understands the 
veaning of these words and phrases he is 
iturally at a disadvantage; he quite often 
nakes mistakes which, when they appear in 
rint, seem inexcusable. I remember a single 
mistake made by a law office stenographer who 
was preparing a bill for divorce that made 
he whole petition ridiculous. The grounds 
or this divorce were “desertion.” As the 
stenographer typed this, however, the word 
“exertion” was used in place of “desertion”! 


i I am basing my 


nesses, in which words and 

phrases were used which 
would not be ordinarily familiar either to the 
average reporter, or to the average lawyer. The 
cases of this kind are exceptional, and as a gen- 
eral rule it should not be compulsory for any- 
one to try to attempt to prepare himself for the 
exceptional cases, but a general course in law, 
during leisure hours, will give the reporter the 
knowledge he will use and need most often 

Much of the legal phraseology the less ad 
vanced reporter will find as difficult as a foreign 
language and without any flexibility so far 
as substitution is concerned, as was illustrated 
in the case of the law office stenographer, al 
though the phraseology in that case was simple 

Then, again, lawyers quite often have a dis 
concerting speed in delivering their ideas. Yet, 
the reporter must be sure of his “notes.” He is 
going to have a hard row to hoe if the case 
embraces technical phrases, because speed, after 
all, comes from familiarity with the subject 
matter after a thorough mastery of the short 
hand system. 

I am taking up in my spare time a law 
training course, especially prepared for home 
study. This course includes the subjects cov 
ered in the resident law schools and combines 
the best features of both the text and case 
method of instruction, includes the newer sub 
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jects, such as Patents, Trademarks, Copy- 
rights, Insurance, Banking, Trusts, Public 
Utilities, Interstate Commerce, Unfair Compe- 
tition and Goodwill, Taxation, Parliamentary 
Law, etc., and gives lectures written by na- 
tional authorities on subjects otherwise not 
found in law books. 

The legal dictionary I am using is “The 
Cyclopedic Law Dictionary,” comprising 1131 
pages. A study of this work will give the 
reporter a vast amount of information and 
increase his vocabulary of the terms and 
phrases of American jurisprudence, ancient and 
modern common law, international law, as well 
as the most important Latin words and phrases, 
which are of great help and enable the re- 
porter to render better service. 

The reporter should also read legal periodi- 
cals, magazines, and the late decisions of the 
courts throughout the country as they are 
handed down. 

It is my opinion that every possible law 
transaction can be easily and accurately ana- 
lyzed through this mode of approach. There 
never was, nor will there ever be a substitute 
for the human brain. Despite the present-day 
tendency toward mechanical methods in re- 
porting it is evident that the limit will be 
reached, how soon, it is needless to prophesy. 
Regrettable indeed is the fact that this me- 
chanical tendency has infected the profession. 
The formative mind of the reporter should 
rather be trained to ask “why?” than to as- 
sume a thing is so because it is so. There are 
certain phases of the profession which lend 
themselves to machines, but bear in mind that 
the most important phases of the subject re- 
quire a certain amount of reasoning, and how- 
ever complete a system or complicated a 
machine, it cannot think. Perhaps one of the 
most familiar reactions by the reporter stu- 
dent is this: “I know it should be done this 
way, but I do not understand why.” Unless 
he can explain why, he fails to recognize the 
very important complex of present-day seekers 
after truth, and is not fulfilling the supreme 
obligation of his profession. 
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If we learn to analyze every transaction 
from our knowledge of principles and from 
that analysis reach the correct conclusions, 
we have gone a long way toward the worthy 
ideal of this particular branch of training 
Not so much HOW a thing is done but WHY 
it is done. 

The study of law is naturally of great 
advantage to the court reporter. When the 
reporter fails to grasp the reasoning, when 
he is hearing and reporting terms which are 
beyond his comprehension, he will have dif 
ficulty in making rapid transcription and will 
lack confidence because of such inefficiency. 

Admittedly the study of law is logical. Its 
scope is well defined, its function is construc 
tive, its application analytical, and certainly 
its development, logical. In common law, you 
have history; in statute law, the organization 
of the state; in criminal law, sociology and 
prison-reform; in evidence, psychology; in 
pleading, logic; in master and servant, eco- 
nomics. Law involves the entire learning 
process; its development must proceed from 
a complete lack of knowledge of terms which 
have a new meaning to the student. Once the 
terms are familiarized, the application of the 
terms and rudimentary principles is the next 
logical step. With terms and phrases and 
principles learned, the student will have only 
minor difficulties in developing his own know!- 
edge along paths of procedure which are more 
or less definitely blazed. It is obvious that 
law is part of the groundwork for further 
development in the reporting profession, and 
needless to say that the development of the 
analytical mind in the reporter minimizes his 
effort in acquiring expert technique. 

With legal training we will be better pre- 
pared to render high-grade service and to main- 
tain a proper standard of efficiency. If we can 
measure up to what the public expects, have 
a clearer picture of the work and the relative 
importance of the other subjects, and acquire 
a broader knowledge of the reporting profes- 
sion, surely we can feel that it has been worth 
while. 
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In Memoriam--Frederick H. Gurtler 


| HE passing of Fred Gurtler, whose 

death was announced briefly in the last 

issue of this magazine, removes from the 
shorthand reporting profession one of its 
brightest lights, but he has left a heritage of 
professional accomplishment and idealism that 
will live on and 
stand as an inspira- 
tion to every young 
man or woman in 
the profession. 

Mr. Gurtler took 
ip the study of 
shorthand when he 
vas eighteen years 
f age, studying the 
Munson System, 
which he wrote for 
about a year. In 
1905 he began the 
study of Gregg 
Shorthand under 
the direction of 
Loretta M. 
Shockey (now Mrs. 
Judd), at Zion City, 
Illinois. After being 
graduated, he 
worked for a time 
as stenographer to 
the Law Depart- 
ment at Zion City 
and also taught 
shorthand at Zion 
City College. Upon 
moving to Chicago 
he became a ste- 
nographer in the British Office Department of 
Armour and Company, and subsequently be- 
came an instructor in Gregg School, where he 
remained six months. 

Sut the call of the reporting profession was 
too strong, and he began his professional re- 
porting career in Chicago in May, 1908, and 
won instant recognition for the accuracy and 
completeness of his work, practicing in the 
local courts and handling a large number of 
civil and criminal cases. He immediately was 
admitted to the Chicago Court Reporters’ As- 
sociation and soon established himself in the 
estimation of fellow-reporters by his skill and 
his qualities of character and personality. 

Less than a year later Mr. Gurtler had made 
such strides in reporting that he concluded to 
enter the International Shorthand Speed Con- 
test which was held under the auspices of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association at 
Providence, Rhode Island. In this contest he 


Miss 


Frederick H. Gurtler 


established a world’s record in competition 
with some of the most distinguished members 
of the profession. But Mr. Gurtler’s greatest 
victory in the speed contests was won in Wash- 
ington in 1910, when he won permanently the 
famous Miner Medal, the trophy that had been 
the source of some 
of the fiercest ste- 
nographic battles 
fought in the his- 
tory of shorthand 
He set a new rec- 
ord by exceeding 
by twenty-three 
words a minute the 
best previous record 
on solid matter. 

Although Mr 
Gurtler’s profes- 
sional work as a 
reporter in Chicago 
was sufficient to ab 
sorb all the energy 
and time of one 
man, he found time 
and great pleasure 
in lending a helping 
hand to young re- 
porters throughout 
the country. He be- 
came editor of The 
Reporters’ Depart- 
ment in the Gregg 
Writer in 1909, a 
work which he con- 
tinued up to within 
a short period be 
fore his death. The magazine gave him a big 
audience, and his articles on shorthand re 
porting were widely read and quoted. He cast 
an immeasurable influence on the training of 
hundreds of young reporters who are practicing 
in the courts today and who will carry on with 
the high ideals he established. 

The large number of letters that Mr. Gurtler 
received from students throughout the country 
asking for advice on the best methods of pre- 
paring for the reporting profession led him 
to establish a correspondence school and to 
write a course of instruction especially adapted 
to students of reporting. He continued this 
school for a number of years until the pressure 
of his reporting business became so great that 
it was impossible for him to carry it on further 

At Spokane, Washington, in 1912, Mr. 
Gurtler was elected to the presidency of the 
Gregg Shorthand Federation of America. In 
1923 he was honored by his profession by being 
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elected to the presidency of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association. For many years 
previously he had served as a member of the 
Speed Contest Committee of the N. S. R. A. 
and was one of the most active members in 
promoting its professional welfare. 

By a strange coincidence, Mr. Gurtler was 
the president of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association the year it celebrated its 
Silver Jubilee, and was the president of the 
Gregg Shorthand Federation of America the 
year of the celebration of the Silver Jubilee 
of the publication of Gregg Shorthand. At 
both of these conventions Mr. Gurtler showed 
the quality of his idealism in a most impressive 
way. At the Jubilee Convention of Gregg 
Shorthand he said: 


Whatever increases efficiency, promotes comfort, 
and advances our welfare deserves our united and 
individual effort, and so long as commercial and in- 
dustrial achievements form the distinctive glory of 
the American people, so long must Gregg Shorthand 
stand as one of the most potent factors in the country’s 
development. In every nook and corner where pros- 
perity flourishes and happiness reigns our system fills 
a need and confers a benefit. 

There is something about the writing of Gregg 
Shorthand that seems to touch the innermost feelings 
of the soul. The constant writing of graceful and 
artistic characters which so freely happen in the 
system tends to create a prolonged desire for culture, 
development, and refinement—a wholesome respect for 
the beautiful things in life 


In his presidential address at the Silver 
Jubilee Convention of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association at Washington, he said: 


As for the reward of those who devote themselves 
earnestly and unselfishly to the promotion of the 
profession, it may be said of them that it is better to 
have failed in a cause which deserves ultimately to 
triumph than to succeed in a cause which deserves 
ultimately to fail. 


Mr. Gurtler took a great interest in the 
business and civic activities of Chicago. He 
was a member of the Executives’ Club, The 
Gyro Club, and the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. He was an active member in all 
these associations and held places of importance 
on committees. 

The esteem in which Fred Gurtler was held 
by his fellow-reporters is well illustrated in 
two quotations. President Herbert Dore of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association in 
his memorial address said of him: 


Death has taken from our ranks one of our most 
distinguished fellow-craftsmen; one who had occupied 
the high position of president of our Association, 
who endeavored in every way to promote the best 
interests of our profession; whose work was ever 
characterized by fairness and an earnest desire to 
give the best that was in him. It is difficult to speak 
in anything like adequate terms of the work and 
worth of our departed brother. . Those who were 


honored with Fred’s friendship feel that we have 
suffered an irreparable loss, and all that is now left 
to us is to pay tribute to one whose companionship 
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we miss as we realize that we shall not see him 
again on this earth. 


Mr. R. T. Russ, ex-president of the Na 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association, als: 
pays a splendid tribute to Fred’s love of his 
profession. He said: 


From the date of our first meeting to the date of 
his death, I never knew him to refuse to do anythin; 
or help in any way within his power toward making 
the world a better place in which to live and our 
profession better known and understood. Truly, th 
shorthand reporters have lost one of the best friend 
we have ever had. 


Fred Gurtler’s career is a fine example of 
devotion to a profession which he set out ear! 
to master—and did master in a most brilliant 
way—devotion to the youth that was to follow 
in his footsteps in his profession, and devotior 
to the highest reporting ideals. 


Key to ‘Heart Sounds” 


There is another phenomenon relating to the heart 
sounds, which in many instances justifies one in 
diagnosticating a valvular lesion. I refer to the mitra 
diastolic murmurs—the characteristic, rumbling, vibra- 
tory murmurs often associated with a palpable thril! 
felt at and just within the apex in mitral stenosis 
the murmur most unfortunately, I think, referred 
in English and French literature as the “presystolix 
murmur” of mitral stenosis. These murmurs are 
presystolic often only in that they extend up to th: 
first sound. They begin generally at an early period 
in diastole, namely, at the time of the third sound 
i. e., at the moment of relaxation of the ventricle 
and reach their maximal intensity shortly after this 
If the pulse be slow, they commonly diminish 
intensity and may cease before the first sound. Auricu 
lar systole is a relatively unimportant event 
association with these murmurs, and while it ma) 
cause an actual presystolic accentuation of the rumb!e 
this is by no means always the case. In rapid actior 
of the heart, however, with shortening of diastole 
the sounds follow one another in such quick successio: 
that the mitral diastolic murmur ends in the first 
sound, and is, therefore, presystolic in this sense an 
seems to be truly crescendo up to this point. If, ther 
the heart’s action be rapid, the murmur appears t 
be presystolic. If, however, it be slow, ome ca: 
generally appreciate that the murmur arises a: 
reaches its maximum during the period when the 
greater part of the blood passes from auricle int 
ventricle; namely, in the early part and middle ot 
diastole. In any event the murmur, in the absence 
of aoritic insufficiency, is characteristic of mitra 
stenosis. 

The sharp valvular first sound associated with the 
same condition—mitral stenosis—may alone justify 
diagnosis, but rarely, only when it is most intense 
as for instance, in cases where the sound is audible 
at a distance from the heart. Asa rule there must > 
other corroborative testimony before one is justific 
in interpreting a sharp first sound as evidence of 
mitral stenosis. There are few errors in cardia 
diagnosis commoner than the assumption of the exis 
tence of mitral stenosis on the basis of a sharp fir 
sound alone. 
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Indiana 


Massie V. Batley and Eliz 
beth Potter, High School, 
Anderson 

C. M. Gumpp, McIntosh High 
Sehool, Auburn 

Rose Mary Dodt, Bedford 
High School, Bedford 

Helen Schiff, Central High 
School, Evansville 

Sister M. Evangela, Reitz 
Memortal High School, 
Evansville 

Frances M. Mayrose, Hagers 
town High School, 
Hagerstown 

Marie A. Newnham, Ham 
mond High School, 
Hammond 

Marian Short, Hartford City 
High School, Hartford 
City 

W. Hebner, Lowell District 
High School, Lowell 

8S. H. Shearer, High School, 
Mooresville 

Frances Hand, High Schoel, 
Oxford 

Mary D. Webb, Senior High 
School, South Bend 

Stella Gilliatt, High School 
Whitestown 


Towa 


Martha C. Gibbs, High 
School, Belmond 

Notre Dame Sisters, Burling 
ton 

Sister M. Dolores, St. Pat 
rick’s Schodl, Cedar 
Rapids 

G. Hartsel, Centerville Hig! 
School, Centerville 

Myra B. Dungan, Chariton 
Business College, 
Chariton 

Frances Dodge, Clinton High 
School, Clinton 

Grace Dodds, Waldorf College. 
Forest City 

8S. Eleanor White, Fort Dodge 
High School, Fort Dodge 

Frances Potter, Fort Madison 
High School, Fort 
Madison 

Alice Erie, High School, 
le Mars 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


Continued from page 271 


Lyda 8. Slade, Leon High 
School, Leon 

Grace A. Barnard, High 
School, Perry 

B. Mae Traxler, Central High 
School, Sioux City 

Harriet L. Waechter, Central 
High School, Sioux City 

Gladys George, East High 
School, Sioux City 

Gertrude A. Test, Spencer 
High School, Spencer 

Helen G. Barnes, Consolidated 
Independent School, 
Tipton 

Emma Beck, Waverly High 
School, Waverly 


Kar a; 


Frances Hashbarger, Bur- 
lington High School, 
Burlington 

Emma Ordrung, Cimarron 
Consolidated School, 
Cimarron 

Bernice Bell, Cherokee County 
Commercial High, 
Columbus 

G. P. Cross, Counct! Grove 
High School, Council 
Grove 

Veta M. Shepard, High 
School, Emmett 

Helen C. Kahn, Senior High 
Scheol, Emporia 

Mary Loulse McCabe, June 
tion City Senior High 
Junction City 

Sister Joan Marie, Catholic 
High School, Kansas 
City 

Alta L. Haynes, Central High 
School, Kansas City 

W. D. Munson, Madison High 
School, Madison 

Annabel Phillippe, Min- 
neapolis High School, 
Minneapolis 

Gertrude A. Hill, Paola High 
School, Paola 

J. H. Koontz, Senior High 
School & Junior College. 
Parsons 

Anna D. Costello, Pittsburg 
Senior High School, 
Pittsburg 

N. Catherine Long, Salina 
High School, Salina 


Maurice E. Woodford, 
Solomen High School, 
Solomen 

T. A. Spence, High Schoo! 
Sterling 

Whitewater High 
Whitewater 

C. A. McKinney, Winfield 

High School, Winfield 


Kentucky 


Sister M. Bernardine, St 
Benedict School, Coving 
ton 

G. L. MeGuire, High Schoo! 
Frankfort 

Virginia Ernst, Bethe! 
Woman's College, Hop 
kinsville 

Margaret Hell and Maco B 
Whittall, J. M. Atherton 
High School for Girls 
Loulsville 

R. L. Montgomery, Tilghman 
High School, Paducah 

Mrs. F. Hinkle, Sedalia High 
School, Sedalia 


| ena 

N. K. Clemmensen, Hig! 
School, De Ridder 

Adele Kelly, Boys’ High 
School of Commerce 
New Orleans 

Mrs. J. W. Norton, Norto 
Business College 
Shreveport 


Vaine 


D. R. Guptill, High School 
Berwick 

Bertha Garland, Caribou 
High School, Caribou 

B. V. Wilber, Madison Hig! 
School, Madison 

Ober W. Kimball, Bristol 
High School, Pemaquid 

Mrs. BR. C. Robinson, Rock 
land High School, Rock 
land 

Nora Nelson, Merrill High 
School, Smyrna Mills 

Marion E. Wheeler, South 
Paris High School, 
South Paris 
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Varyland 


Helen Anderson, Frederick 
High School, Frederick 
8. Hansel, High School 
Westminster 


Michigan 


Lottie M. Carson, Ann Arbor 
Senior High School, 
Ann Arbor 

L. Bell O'Brien, Belding 
High School, Belding 

Helen Cronin, Champion 
High Schoaj, Champion 

Miss D. Jones, Coldwater 
High School, Coldwater 

Gerald F. Dakin, High 
School, Corunna 

Lena Vogel, Dearborn High 
School, Dearborn 

Genevieve M. White, The 
Business Institute, 
Detroit 

Lovella Arnold, High Schoo! 
of Commerce, Detroit 

Esther Whittingham, North 
eastern High School, 
Detroit 

Eleanor Skimin, Northern 
High School, Detroit 

Alice F. Sargent, South 
eastern High School 
Detroit 

\ Schulte Dowaglac Hig 
School, Dowagtac 

Irene Bunt, High School 
Eaton Rapids 

Mae Jorgensen, Lincoln High 
School, Ferndale 

S. 8. Smith, Fordson High 
School, Fordson 

Edith R. Redeker, High 
School, Hancock 

Sister Agnes Clare, St. Pat 
rick’s High School, 
Hancock 

H. L. Pautz, High School, 
Iron River 

Irene Rasmussen, Ishpeming 
High School, Ishpeming 

Golda E. Crawford, Central 
Senior High School 
Lansing 

Sister Aurelia Mary, Barage 
School, Marquette 

Marie E. Krueger, Mason 
High School, Mason 
To he continued 
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HORT STORIES 
in SHORTHAND ~ 





Waiting at the Fire 
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